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INTRODUCTION. 
The Purpose and Plan of this Study. 

This study was begun with the thought that it might be possible 
to determine, by a careful examination of the numerical phraseology 
in the works of Vergil, how far the poet followed in this respect his 
models or originals and how far he worked independently of them. 

Peter in his Geschichtliche Literatur uber die romische Kaiser- 
zeit (II, p. 281) notes how, among the Roman historians of the 
empire, the striving for rhetorical effect has influenced the transmis,- 
sion of definite and exact numbers. Historians avoided numbers 
altogether or sought refuge in round or indefinite numbers. Krall ' 
has called our attention to illustrations of this tendency in Herodotus, 
e. g., in 4.87, where the historian says that Darius equipped 600 
ships to fight the Scythians. With the same number the Persians 
sailed against the lonians (6.9), while Datis and Artaphernes col- 
lected 600 ships for their expedition against Greece (6.95). Such 
a combination of numbers at once excites suspicion and we doubt 
their historical accuracy. On the other hand, Scott' thinks that 
Homer is substantially correct in his poetical statement of the size 
of the Greek army. It would be rash, however, to argue from this 
or any similar theory that the historians are more inaccurate than 
the poets; yet it may safely be said that we often pass too lightly 
over a poet's statement as unworthy of serious consideration. An 
exhaustive study of the use of numbers by the poets and by the 
historians would, I am sure, yield much valuable material toward 
helping us to place a proper estimate upon many numerical state- 
ments, either now mistrusted or too rashly credited. It is, partly, 
with this aim in view that the present study has been undertaken. 
The primary object has not been simply to collect facts and statistics, 
interesting or curious in themselves, but rather to utilize whatever 
data may be forthcoming as a contribution to our appreciation of 

'Wiener Studien, 3 (1881), pp. 147 ff. 
^ Class. Jour., 4 (1908), p. 165. 
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Vergil's genius and to our understanding of his poetic technique. 
Throughout the work my hope has been to obtain a further glimpse 
into the workings of the mind of a poet in whom inspiration was 
invariably affected by literary purpose and consciously controlled by 
definite methods and ideals of composition, who was, in other words, 
"doctus poeta." 

The main discussion falls naturally into two divisions, repre- 
sented by the chapters "Fixed Numbers" and "Favored Numbers." 
My first problem was to assemble under these two categories the 
pertinent passages, according as these seemed to contain numerals 
that were fixed by some outside influence that removed them from 
the operation of the poet's preference, or contained numerals that 
were due to the poet's unhampered invention. It remained then to 
determine, under the first main category, what the outside influence 
was, and under the second category, to discover if possible — a much 
more difficult and elusive task — the inventive motives at work in the 
poet's mind which led him to choose one number rather than another. 
The whole process has involved at every stage the important and 
often difficult matter of interpretation. 

The categories which seem to include most of the numerals 
that are fixed by influences other than the poet's preference are 
these: (i) The poet has felt himself bound by ritualistic usage to 
employ numerals which have become fixed under the influence of 
the customs and forms of Roman religion, beliefs, and superstitions. 
Again, (2) certain phrases have become conventionalized, and it is 
beyond even a poet's imagination or license to change them. 
History (3) and the facts of nature (4) also determine numerals 
beyond the possibility of arbitrary variation. 

In dealing with the second portion of this study. Favored 
Numbers, it has been by no means easy to bring a large number of 
cases under any one rubric, or to give for variations an explanation 
which would hold for a large number of passages. Many cases 
demand individual discussion, as, for example, (i) the Hercules- 
Cacus (A. 8.185 flf) and the Theseus (A. 6.14 ff) myths. It has 
been found necessary, in order to show the method of variation 
employed by the poet, to treat somewhat fully the origin of these 
myths, and to take cognizance of the possibility that various accounts 
may have been current at Rome when the epic was written. Some 
numbers, again, are used because of their (2) magic force or potency, 
and still qthers because of (3) the poet's fondness for Greek literature 
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and the numerals found there. Vergil's choice of (4) indefinite and 
round numbers is mostly confined to one hundred and to one thous- 
and. I have gathered under (5), Special Uses, characteristic pas- 
sages wherein Vergil seems to show a predilection for certain numer- 
als in the case of certain objects, as, for example, a definite number 
of presents of a certain kind, doubled numbers, and pairs. Some 
facts have been determined by the poet's experience, and in such 
cases he chooses the numeral which his knowledge of conditions in 
Italy has suggested to him. A method which Vergil occasionally 
employs may be termed transference: here is involved the shifting 
of a number used in connection with one act or object to a different 
act or object. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FIXED NUMBERS. 

I. Dependence on Originals or Models. 

a) Dependence on Homer: — It has many times been said 
— and truly — ^that Vergil is not a mechanical imitator. Such is the 
view of that most careful critic, Heinze,' when he says : "Denn das 
freilich lasst sich wissenschaftlich beweisen, dass Virgil nicht 
mechanish nachgeahmt hat." It is a fact, however, that Vergil some- 
times follows his originals so very closely that one hesitates whether 
to call such a passage mechanical imitation or simply a translation. 
In the following illustrations the force of this last assertion may be 
clearly seen : — 

A. 1. 162: hinc atque hinc vastae rupes geminique minantur 

in caelum scopuli. 
Od. 13.97: Svo Se irpo^XriTe'i iv avrm 

aKTol airopp&ye'i, Xi/ievo^ iroTnreirT'ijvlai. 

A. 2.503: quinquaginta illi thalami, spes ampla nepotum. 
//. 6.243 • avrap iv avrai 

•jrevT'^KOVT evearav daXafioi ^ecrrolo \i6oio. 

A. 6.582 : hie et Aloidas geminos immania vidi 

corpora. 
Od. 11.307: Kai p' ereKev Svo iralhe — /iivwdaBia) Se '•/evea-Qijv — 

''Utov t avTiQeov TrjXexXeiTop t '"Ei(j)id\rrjv. 

A. 6.893 : sunt geminae Somni portae. 

Od. 19.562 : hoial yap re frvXai aiJt£vr]vS)v elalv oveipmv. 

A. i.g4: O terque quaterque beati. 

Od. 5.306: rpU fidxapei Aavaol Kal TerpaKK. 

" See, e. g., Heinze, Epische Technik, 2te Auf., p. 254. 
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A. 2.792: ter conatus ibi collo dare bracchia circum; 
ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno. 

Od. 11.206: rpU fjuh i<f)copiJ,'^9r]v eXeeiv re fji£ OviMO<i avayycL, 

rph Be fioi eK y^eip&v crKifj eiKeKov r) Kai oveipw 

if 9 

eTTTUT . 

A. 9.706: quam nee duo taurea terga 

nee duplici squama lorica fidelis et auro 
sustinuit. 

II. 20.414: oOi ^(oa-rfjpog o')(rie<; 

■^piHreioi avve'xpv koi SnrXoo'i ijvrero Ocoprj^. 

A. 3.106: centum urbes habitant magnas, uberrima regna. 
II. 2.649 • aXKoL 0', 04 TLprjT-qv eKaTO/iTToXiv afi^evefiovTO. 

Vergil follows the Iliad rather than the Odyssey (19.174) where 
Crete has ninety cities. Were it not that Homer is definite and 
explicit in the number of cities one would be inclined to interpret 
"centum" as an indefinite. (See pp. 73 fif.). 

A. 1.703 : quinquaginta intus famulae, quibus ordine longam 
cura penum struere et flammis adolere penates. 

Od. 7-103: vevr-^KOvra Se ol Bficoal Kara Scbfia jvvaiKe;, 
ai fiev aXerpevovcn iivXtj^ eVt fM^Xoira Kaprrov. 

b) Dependence on sources other than Homer: — In a few 
instances, especially in the Georgics, the direct influence of authors 
other than Homer may be seen. We note the following examples : 

G. 1.231 : idcirco certis dimensum partibus orbem 

per duodena regit mundi sol aureus astra. 

Arat. Phaen. 550 : iv toI<; Tjekio'i ^eperat BvoKaiSeKa Traai 
irdvT eviavTov djav. 

G. 1 .233 : quinque tenent caelum zonae : quarum una corusco 
semper sole rubens et torrida semper ab igni ; 
quam circum extremae dextra laevaque trahuntur 
caeruleae, glacie concretae atque imbribus atris; 
has inter mediamque duae mortalibus aegris 
munere concessae divom. 
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Cf. A. 7.226. 

Eratos. Herm. 20 : Trei/Te he ol ^mvat TreptetXaSe? iaireiprivTo, 
ai hvo fj,ev jXavKolo KcKaivoTepai Kvdvoio, 
fj Be fiia^lraifiapi] re Kal ex; Trv/oo? olov epvOprj- 
Tj fiev erjv fieaaTT) ktX. 

G. 1.245: circum perque duas in morem fluminis Arctos, 

Arctos Oceani metuentes aequore tingui. 
Arat. Phaen. 45 : TocrSe 8' a/i<f)OTepa<i olij troTafiolo airoppw^ 
eiXelTai (/tteya ffavfia) BpaKcav. 

Ec. 2.21 : mille meae Siculis errant in montibus agnae. 
Theoc. 11.34: ^OTO, x^Xia ^oa-KO). 

A. 4.470: et solem geminum et duplicis se ostendere Thebas. 
Eur. Bac. 918 : Kal firjv opav fioi Bvo fiev ■^Xiov; Bok& 

Bicr<Ta'i Be @ri^a<i Kal TroXta-p,' eirTaaTop.ov. 

G. 3.87: at duplex agitur per lumbos spina. 

Varro R. R. 2.7.5 ■ spina maxime duplici. 
Cf. Xen. de Re Equestr. i.ii: pcij(i<; ye firjv rj BiirXI) ttJ? aTrXij? 
Kal iyKa0ri<rdai p,aXaKCOTepa Kal IBeiv rfBlav. 

G 1 .258 : temporibusque parem diversis quattuor annum. 

Varro R. R. 1.27. i : eius cursus annalis primum fere circiter 
ternis mensibus ad fructus est divisus in quattuor partes, et 
idem subtilius sesquimensibus in octo: in quattuor, quod 
dividitur in ver et aestatem et autumnum et hiemem. 

G. 3.404: nee tibi cura canum fuerit postrema, sed una 
velocis Spartae catulos acremque Molossum 
pasce sero pingui. 
Varro R. R. 2.9.2 : quare de canibus quoniam genera duo, 
unum venaticum et pertinet ad feras bestias silvestres, 
alterum quod custodiae causa paratur et pertinet ad 
pastorem. 

2. Fixed by Ritual. 

a) Ritualistic Two: — In several passages in Vergil a very im- 
portant role is given to two snakes. Especially is this true in 
A. 8.697: 

necdum etiam geminos a tergo respicit anguis. 
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Vergil has depicted here Queen Cleopatra, who is about to lose her 
life from the bites of two snakes, which, unseen by her, are creeping 
up from behind. In other accounts the details vary greatly as to 
the particular manner in which Cleopatra met her end. There is, 
however, an air of mystery pervading all the passages which it is 
difficult fully to explain. The prose writers, Velleius Paterculus 
(2.87), Plutarch (Vit. M. Ant. 86), Cassius Dio (51. 13.14), Sueto- 
nius {Vit. Aug. 17), Eutropius (7.71), and Strabo (17.795.10), 
assert that Qeopatra died from the bite of an asp or suggest the 
possibility that she met death from a drug secretly procured and 
injected into her veins. Horace {Carm. 1.37.26), referring to the 
same incident, uses the phrase : f ortis et asperas tractare serpentes ; 
Propertius (3. 11.53) writes: sacris admorsa colubris. The one 
feature in common is that Cleopatra died from a poison, but as to 
whether her death resulted from the poison of one snake or of more 
than one there is, plainly, a difference of opinion between poets and 
prose writers. The presence of the undefined plurals in Horace and 
Propertius renders it impossible to decide whether these two poets 
had any special number in mind. Each may well have been merely 
indulging, for rhetorical effect, in poetic generalization. 

Of the commentators on the Vergilian passage, Forbiger thinks 
that the serpents merely symbolize the death which threatens Cleo- 
patra. This suggestion, however, does not explain the number two, 
since one snake would have been equally symbolical of death. Heyne 
hazards the conjecture that the poet is following some rumor cur- 
rent at Rome to the effect that two asps caused Cleopatra's death. 
In view of the historians' account and the uniform agreement among 
them, this conclusion does not seem probable. Conington's explana- 
tion, that we have here the "numerical precision of an emblematic 
picture", is at least vague and hardly more than a repetition of 
Forbiger's note. Casting aside these suggestions as inadequate to 
explain the number, let us seek light from other sources. 

The snake was a feature of chthonian worship in Egypt, in 
Phoenicia, and in Greece.'' That Vergil was familiar with this con- 
ception is clearly indicated by ^. 5.95 : 

incertus, geniumne loci famulumne parentis 
esse putet. 

Miss Harrison (J. H. S. 19, 1899, p. 213) has already noted the 
connection of the snake with the earth-genii and with the ghost of 

' See Gruppe. Gr. Myth., p. 409, and p. 807, n. 2. 
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the departed. It is readily conceivable that the avenging deities, 
representing the spirits of the dead, became identified with the two 
snakes which were symbolical of the earth-genii. In this manner 
Miss Harrison (ibid.) explains the appearance of two snakes on a 
Greek funeral lekythos. They are portrayed as having emerged 
from the tomb and in the very act of frightening away a youth who 
is about to defile the place. Seiffert's interpretation ° of the snake 
symbol is quite the opposite of Miss Harrison's, for he maintains 
that the snake is the dead man's servant and that the number of 
snakes is a matter of no moment. Persius (1.113) utters the fol- 
lowing warning: 

pingue duos anguis ; pueri, sacer est locus, extra 

meite. 
Livy (25,16.2) says that two snakes appeared and ate the livers of 
the victims when a sacrifice was made by Gracchus. The number 
two seems to have a deep significance, and is possibly to be accounted 
for by the duality of Demeter and her daughter Kore. Such, at 
least, is Miss Harrison's view, though the theory, as she implies 
(1. c, p. 212), in its origin goes back to Otfried Muller. Demeter 
and Kore, according to this view, are the precursors of the Furies, 
who are represented both by Aschylus and by Vergil with the attri- 
butes of snakes. Although the external appearance of the Furies in 
Aeschylus is not yet a fixed and established tradition, — they are now 
live snakes and now live Gorgons, — yet they seem to be, in both 
authors, avenging deities pursuing their unfortunate victims. 
Uusually, too, we find that the Erinyes are conceived of as plural; 
cf. the Eumenides of Aeschylus, where they form a full chorus, 
although elsewhere there is but a single Erinys. Such an one is 
Orestes, whose mother dreamed that she gave birth to a snake. So 
also AUecto (A. 7.346) with a single snake drives Amata mad. In 
Ovid (Met. 4.495), when Albanus and his wife attempt to leave 
Tartarus, they are opposed by an Erinys who cuts off from her head 
two snakes with which their hearts are frenzied. As a general rule, 
wherever the angry and avenging spirit is represented by a single 
snake, we should probably infer that we have expressed in outward 
form the angry might of Demeter; when two snakes are present, 
both Demeter and Kore are symbolized. 

" Die Totenschlange auf lakonischen Reliefs, in Festschr. z. Jahrhundert- 
feier d. Universitat Breslau, p. 125. 
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Ordinarily, then, two snakes, though sometimes but one, seem 
to be the representatives of the spirit of the departed. They are the 
avengers, if pollution occurs; they are the protectors of the grave 
or the tomb. Often they are closely associated with the Furies, 
who themselves are avenging deities, though in origin merely 
Demeter and Kore, "the great goddesses who rule the earth and the 
lower world and send up the blessings of the year." Thus the 
transition is complete, and a probable explanation is offered for 
Vergil's introduction of two serpents in the design on the shield, 
rather than of any other number. 

There still remains to be considered, however, the question: 
Who or what could the two snakes represent as avenging deities in 
the case of Cleopatra? We may, perhaps, venture the following 
explanation: Cleopatra's career was notorious. She disregarded 
all rights, held sacred no laws of marriage. Her illicit intercourse 
with Antony had shocked every one's sense of decency. But especi- 
ally had she incurred the Romans' hatred by her boast that she would 
hold court on the Capitolium, Rome's holy of holies. What greater 
indignity could threaten Rome than that expressed in Horace, 
Carin. 1.37.6: dum Capitolio | regina dementis ruinas, | funus et 
imperio parabat, | contaminato cum grege turpium | morbo viro- 
rum? When the opportunity for revenge came, the insulted gods 
of Rome were quick to give vent to their wrath. To the Roman 
mind the appearance of two snakes in Vergil's description would at 
once picture by its symbolism the angry and avenging demons of 
the City of Rome, about to wreak vengeance on Cleopatra for all 
the insults which she had heaped upon the people and the gods of 
Rome. 

We may now turn to the consideration of the other passage in 
which we find two snakes mentioned, in order to see whether or not 
the explanation just proposed will satisfy the poetic conditions under 
which the serpents are introduced. In the second book of the 
Aeneid Laocoon and his sons meet death in the coils of two snakes, 
which have come over the sea from Tenedos. 

A. 2.203 : per alta 

(horresco referens) immensis orbibus angues 
incumbunt pelago pariterque ad litora tendunt. 
That Vergil did not in this case invent the number of snakes seems 
to be pretty well established. Bethe says (Rh. Mus. 46, p. 524) : 
"Es ist also evident, dass der romischer Dichter sie der Ueberlieferung 
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in alien Stucken getreu, wie er das als 'doctus poeta' musste, 
entworfen hat." Unquestionably Vergil worked the myth over, 
modifying its incidents to suit his fancy and the needs of his epic, 
yet at the same time he retained in a large measure the original and 
-well-known outlines of the story. Thus we are to explain the 
seeming incongruities or discrepancies in the account of Quintus 
Smyrnaeus as compared with that of Vergil. Both poets, using 
the same general body of facts, have worked out pictures in some 
respects similar, in other respects different. Both, however, weave 
into their narrative the motif of two snakes, a number which may 
have become fixed in the myth as treated by Sophocles inhis Laocoon. 
Conington thinks (ad ^. 2.205) that Donatus is right in saying that 
the two snakes symbolized the appearance of the enemy from 
Tenedos. Henry (ad loc.) carries the comparison still further and 
likens the two serpents swimming side by side to the sailing of the 
ships. But why are there two serpents precisely, and not seven or 
twelve or three, for all these numbers are especially favored by 
Vergil? While they might very plausibly be interpreted as typify- 
ing the returning Greeks, yet the fact that the poet adopts the num- 
ber two and no more, and that the two serpents retire, after their 
mission is accomplished, to the temple of Athena, and disappear 
behind the shield of the goddess, suggests another explanation. 
Vergil designed to motivate the view of the Trojans who regard 
the snakes as the representatives of the angry Athena, called by 
Aeneas (A. 2.226) saeva Tritonis. The goddess, as the Trojans 
think, is justly enraged when her offering is violated by the sinful 
weapon of Laocoon {A. 2.230) : 

sacrum qui cuspide robur 
laeserit et tergo sceleratam intorserit hastam. 
The serpents are the protecting and avenging demons, who are 
quick to wreak their vengeance upon him who has defiled the sacred 
image, as Miss Harrison has suggested. Thus, the number two is 
easily explicable, and accords well with our conception of its origin 
and significance. 

There is yet a third instance in which two snakes appear, 
namely, in the attempt upon the life of the infant Hercules, referred 
to in ^. 8.288: 

monstra manu geminosque premens eliserit angues. 
Here also the number of the snakes was determined long before, 
even as early as Pindar {N. 1.66) ; and Theocritus (24.26) follows 
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the same tradition. In this case we may readily see the avenging 
instruments of the angry Hera. 

Again, in A. 7.450, Vergil, speaking of Allecto, says: 

geminos erexit crinibus anguis. 
Here we have a picture of the violent Erinys, Allecto, who is angry 
with the inert Turnus. She raises two snakes from her hair, lashes 
her whip, and in fury addresses the unwilling Turnus. Here, as 
we may believe, the two snakes are a very vivid threat or reminder 
of the fate which will overtake him. They are symbolical of the 
avenging Furies whose vengeance will be wreaked upon him if he 
refuses to act. Thus we have a picture of avenging demons similar 
to that seen in the fate of Cleopatra portrayed on the shield. 

All the examples cited above are susceptible of interpretation 
in one and the same way, and the motive which governed the choice 
of the numeral is fully accounted for. 

Closely associated with the chthonian symbol of a pair of snakes 
is the double sacrifice which figures in some half dozen passages in 
Vergil. In the fifth book Aeneas makes offering to Anchises with 
two cups of wine, two of milk, two of blood : 

A. 5.77 : hie duo rite mero libans carchesia Baccho 

fundit humi, duo lacte novo, duo sanguine sacro. 
According to ritualistic prescription Aeneas slays two sheep, two 
swine, and two black bulls : 

A. 5.96: caedit binas de more bidentis 

totque sues, totidem nigrantis terga iuvencos. 
The poet expressly says that Andromache had consecrated twin 
altars by the cenotaph of Hector : 

^- 3-305 : et geminas, causam lacrimis, sacraverat aras. 
When Aeneas performed the funeral rites of Polydorus, we may be 
sure, though the number is not stated, that two altars were erected, 
upon which, very probably, two cups of milk and two cups of blood 
were poured : 

^- 3-63 • stant manibus arae, 

caeruleis maestae vittis atraque cupresso. 
Similarly, two altars were apparently erected to Anchises : 
A. 5.46: annuus exactis completur mensibus orbis, 
ex quo reliquias divinique ossa parentis 
condidimus terra maestasque sacravimus aras. 
What is the significance of these offerings and these altars, and why 
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should they be double?' Servius (ad A. 3.305), in his usual way, 
gives no fewer than three explanations of the double altar erected 
by Andromache. Of these reasons none seems entirely satisfactory. 
Conington (ad A. 4.610), by way of suggestion, compares the two- 
fold personality exemplified by the double altar with the Etruscan 
conception of the gods as male and female. Diels (Sib. Bl., p. 53, 
n. i) regards the dual sacrifice as a very ancient rite, and connects 
it with the Lupercalia and the Greek Thargelia. The difficulty with 
this explanation is that at both these festivals the offerings were 
sin-offerings, while in Vergil the rites were in honor of the dead. 

May not the true explanation be found in the fact that the 
original earth-genii, Demeter and Kore, whom we have already seen 
symbolized by the two snakes that threaten Cleopatra with death, 
representatives also of the angry and avenging deities, are after all 
the real recipients of these double honors? As Mother and Daugh- 
ter it is highly fitting that they should be appeased with double 
libations of wine, milk, and blood, with double offerings of sheep, 
swine, and bulls, as well as with the double altars. Whether Vergil 
was conscious or not of the primal significance of this duality may 
fairly be questioned, but reasoning from a priori grounds and basing 
our inference on the accuracy of his ritualistic information in gen- 
eral, we should not, I think, in this case doubt the poet's knowledge. 
The last passage we have to consider is somewhat more diffi- 
cult of interpretation : 

E. 5.65: en quattuor aras : 

ecce duas tibi, Daphni, duas altaria Phoebo. 
pocula bina novo spumantia lacte quotannis 
craterasque duo statuam tibi pinguis olivi, 
et multo in primis hilarans convivia Baccho 
ante focum, si frigus erit, si messis, in vimbra 
vina novom fundam calathis Ariusia nectar. 
"Two altars to you, Daphnis, two to Apollo". It is plain from the 
poet's description that he is apostrophizing a departed spirit. The 
most plausible interpretation seems to be that in the figure of Daphnis 
we are to see the deified Julius (Forbiger ad E. 5.20). This being 
the case, the same explanation for the double offerings holds good 
that was given in the illustrations already discussed, in spite of 

*A recent allusion to the perplexing question of the double altar will 
be found in W. W. Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People 
(ipii), p. 42s, n- II- 
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Forbiger's note (£. 5.65), in which is suggested that two altars are 
introduced with the idea that more ofiferings would be made thereon. 
According to this, three altars would have served even better. We 
should, rather, interpret the two cups of milk and the two bowls of 
olive oil as offerings especially appropriate to appease the spirits of 
the departed, embodied in Demeter and Kore. 

It is not so easy to account for the two altars to Apollo, nor to 
tell why the god of light, for whom a single altar might have been 
expected, is the recipient of honors regularly connected with the 
dead and with the chthonian gods. Servius in his note (ad E. 5.66) 
says : "Vergilius, rationis huius peritus, per altaria supernum numen 
ostendit, per parem numerum infernam indicat potestatem." But 
we find that altaria does not always conform to this distinction, and 
the even number is hardly a justification of two and not four. May 
we not, rather, find the explanation in the fact that Caesar's worship 
is closely bound up with that of Apollo, since the former's birthday 
occurred during the celebration of the Ludi Apollinares? Hence 
it was that the celebration of Caesar's birth was placed somewhat 
earlier." With these two celebrations so closely coincident, it would 
hardly be consistent with the dignity of Apollo for Vergil to repre- 
sent Menalcas as promising two altars to the spirit or shades of 
Daphnis-Csesar, and a smaller number to the god himself. Still, 
that two altars are not altogether inconsistent with Apollo's nature 
is made plain by Wissowa,°° who shows clearly that Ve-iovis, the 
death god, was merged with Apollo and was represented in the 
guise of an ephebus god, armed with the death-dealing arrows and 
accompanied by the goat, a chthonian animal. So Vergil himself, as 
interpreted by Wissowa (loc. cit.), has in A. 11.785 connected the 
god Apollo with the cult of the dead. Servius's note fad loc.) is to 
the same effect: "Sancti custos Soractis Apollo: Soractis mons est 
Hirpinorum in Flaminia conlocatus, in hoc autem monte cum 
aliquando Diti patri sacrum persolveretur — nam diis manibus conse- 
cratus est.", et seq. 

With this understanding of the nature of Apollo in a somewhat 
unfamiliar aspect, and noting the poet's desire to honor both Cassar 
and Apollo equally, we must conclude that it is perfectly proper, 
and indeed quite necessary, for Vergil to represent the pious 

'See Dio 47.18; also the discussion in C. I. L.°, Vol. I., p. 321. 
'"' Religion und Cultus der Romer, pp. 191, 241. 
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Menalcas as erecting twin altars to Apollo, as also twin altars to 
Daphnis, upon which yearly two bowls of milk and two of olive oil 
qre to be offered. 

b) Ritualistic Three: — ^The significance attached to the num- 
ber three in the rituals and beliefs of all peoples is a commonplace 
of information. Diels and Usener' especially have called atten- 
tion to such usage both among the Greeks and the Romans in the 
threefold combinations of gods, as well as in the triple repetitions 
of rites and observances in honor of the dead. In Vergil there are 
certain passages which exhibit the ritualistic force of three, three- 
fold and thrice. Thus in ^. 11.188 we read: 

ter circum accensos cincti fulgentibus armis 
decurrere rogos, ter maestum funeris ignem 
lustravere in equis ululatusque ore dedere. 
Vergil, having in mind the well known decursio, a ceremony referred 
to by several authors, tells us definitely that the procession moved 
around the tomb or the pyre three times, a detail which is lacking in 
most other references to this Roman custom. We note, however, 
that in the Iliad (23.13) the Greeks are represented as driving three 
times around the dead body of Patroclus. Again, in the Odyssey 
(24.68) at the death of Achilles, the mail-clad Achaeans moved 
around the pyre, presumably, three times, though no number is 
stated. In Apollonius (1.1057) there are three days of weeping, 
the tomb is encircled three times, then come the burial and the 
games. Compare also a similar statement in Apollonius 4.1535. 
The question, therefore, naturally suggests itself: was Vergil fol- 
lowing Homer or possibly Apollonius in this detail? Were it not 
that the decursio was a good Roman custom we might be inclined to 
favor Homer. We may, with a good deal of probability, assert 
this much, that very likely there was present in the thought of the 
poet the picture of the burial of the Greek heroes, and so the motif 
was used by him. Yet we need not assume that Vergil had the 
Greek custom exclusively in mind. Tacitus (Ann. 2.7) tells us that 
such a ceremony was performed by Germanicus in honor of his 
father Drusus. Livy (25.17.5) says that in a similar fashion the 
Spanish troops of Hannibal marched in procession around the body 
of Sempronius Gracchus. At the funerals of Sulla (App. 1.106), 

'Diels, Sibyll. Blatter, p. 40; Usener, Dreiheit, Rhein. Mus. 58 (1903). 
pp. I ff., 161 ff., 321 ff. 
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of Augustus (Dio 56.42), of Drusus (Suet. Vit. Claud, i), of 
Pertinax (Dio 74.5), and of Severus (Herodian 4.2.9) we are in- 
formed that a similar ceremony took place. As has been said, we 
are not told that the procession regularly moved thrice around the 
pyre, but we may infer that such was the case. Two other Roman 
poets in referring to this custom are as explicit as Vergil and are in 
harmony with him. Valerius Flaccus (Arg. 3.347) says of the fol- 
lowers of Jason when performing the funeral rites of Cyzicus : 

inde ter armatos Minyis referentibus orbes 

concussi tremuere rogi, ter inhorruit aether 

luctificum clangente tuba. 
Statins (Theb. 6.217), i" describing a funeral pyre and the rites of 
the dead, adds, ter curvos egere sinus. 

The phrase from Flaccus in the passage just quoted, ter inhorruit 
aether, recalls the threefold conclamatio of Vergil : 

A. 6.505 : tunc egomet tumulum Rhoeteo litore inanem 
constitui et magna manis ter voce vocavi. 
Aeneas is addressing Deiphobus, whom he has met in the lower 
world, and is telling him of the ceremony performed at the tomb 
after Deiphobus had been slain by the enemy and his body had not 
been recovered. And again in A. 2.644, Anchises, when urging 
Aeneas to leave him to his fate, uses the words : 

sic O, sic positum adfati discedite corpus. 
Servius in his note (ad loc.) remarks: "praestate mihi vos funebre 
solatium, id est adfamini me, ut did mortuis solet 'vale, vale, vale.' " 
So too Andromache (A. 3.303) in all probability called three times 
upon the manes of Hector as she stood before his empty tomb : 

libabat cineri Andromache manisque vocabat 

Hectoreum ad tumulum. 
So also in A. 4.510: ter centum tonat ore deos. 
Servius is, I believe, quite right when he says: 'ter centum tonat 
ore deos': non "tercentum deos" sed tonat ter centum numina 
Hecates." I must disagree with Conington's note to A. 4.510, which 
is to the effect that if taken as ter centum tonat the sense produced 
is "frigid and contrary to the obvious meaning which the words 
would suggest." Not only does the passage which Conington 
quotes (Sil. 1.94) not make against the view that there were one 
hundred gods but it seems quite evident that Silius understood 
Vergil exactly as Servius interpreted the passage. The fact that 
"ter" is omitted in Silius does not prove that Vergil did not use it. 
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Furthermore, Kvicala' has shown by repeated examples, some of 
which are included in this thesis, that the numeral three was one of 
the sacred numbers and especially potent in magic art. In spite of 
this, however, he is of the opinion that ter and centum should be 
taken together, because elsewhere in Vergil such is the rule, and 
especially because, unless the numerals are combined, the symmetry 
and parallelism are not maintained. I cannot agree with Kvicala, 
even though he calls to his aid Vergil's mention of three hundred 
shrines {A. 8.716). The fact that Vergil in the preceding line 
{A. 4.509) uses the phrase, stant arae circum, seems to show that 
most naturally the one hundred gods possessing the one hundred 
altars should be invoked. This to me is the strongest argument for 
Servius's interpretation, an interpretation followed by Heyne- 
Wagner (in the larger edition), Ladewig, and others. 

Aeneas, after landing in Italy, erected a funeral pyre in honor 
of Misenus ; after the body had been burned and the ashes collected, 
he purified his comrades with three sprinklings of pure water, and 
spoke the parting words : 

A. 6.229 ■ idem ter socios pura circumtulit unda, 
spargens rore levi et ramo felicis olivae, 
lustravitque viros dixitque novissima verba. 

Vergil (A. 11. 2 10) mentions the gathering of the ashes of the 
burned on the third day : 

tertia lux gelidam caelo dimoverat umbram: 
maerentes altum cinerem et confusa ruebant 
ossa focis tepidoque onerabant aggere terrae. 
That this was the custom among the Romans is attested by Servius 
(ad loc.) : "tertia lux, nos enim erat tertia die ossa crematorum 
legi." It is interesting to note also in this connection that three 
handfuls of dust (Hor. Carm. 1.28.36) were sufificient to insure 
proper burial. 

In all these instances we know that Vergil has not inserted on 
his own initiative the number three to suit his own convenience. He 
is describing in each case a Roman ceremonial, which often has its 
counterpart among the Greeks of the heroic age. Hence in connec- 
tion with the threefold decursio we are not warranted in ascribing 
Vergil's use to Greek influence exclusively, since the custom of 
triple purifications and triple rites of all kinds was, from the earliest 

'Erklarung der Aeneis (Prag, 1881), pp. 141 ff. 
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period to the late empire, prominent in the Roman ritual service for 
the dead. 

c) Ritualistic Four: — The number four seems to have been 
rather infrequently endowed with symbolical or mystic significance. 
Usener* says that not until late, and then only very seldom, did a 
ritualistic use of the number manifest itself among Greek peoples. 
Nor was four a favorite number in the numerical phraseology of 
epic poetry. In all its forms it occurs in Homer not oftener than 
once in each book, while in Vergil the average is slightly, if any, 
greater. 

With regard to its significance Lersch" remarks as follows: 
"Fateor me hoc in numero rationem certam nondum invenisse. ad 
sacra infera pertinere videtur quod A. 6.243 : cf . Donatus. 'Numerus 
autem et color, et reliqua quae adhibentur pertinent ad rationem 
sacrificii.' " We gather from these statements that the number four 
is especially appropriate in sacrifice to divinities of the lower world. 
There are, however, occurrences of this number which have nothing 
to do with the worship of chthonic gods, but from which we may 
learn, possibly, the real meaning of the number four, especially 
when associated with ritual. This meaning is to be seen, I think, in 

A. 2.242: quater ipso in limine portae 

substitit atque utero sonitum quater arma dedere. 
Four times the wooden horse stopped upon the threshold, four times 
an ominous sound was heard from within. The use of ter might 
very naturally have been expected, but here the poet wishes to 
emphasize the supreme importance of the immediate act with a more 
than sufficient number of warnings. A similar instance of the special 
power in the number four may be found in Ovid (Met. 8.462), where 
the mother of Meleager attempts not merely three times but four 
times to place the fatal log on the fire, and four times she stops 
after having begun. And again in Ovid (Fasti 4.778), that the 
prayer of Pales might have greater effect, we find it repeated not 
three but four times. Compare also Statins Theb. 6.219-20. 

If, then, the number four, as actually seems to be the case, was 
already endowed with a power greater than the proverbial number 
three, may we not expect to find it used, above all, in sacrifice, where 

'Rhein. Mus., 58 (1903), p. 341. 
"Antiq. Vergil, p. 212. 
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the gods are especially to be propitiated? Such would seem to be 
a natural explanation of the ritualistic use of the numeral in 
G. 4.538 &. : quattuor eximios praestanti corpore tauros, 

qui tibi nunc viridis depascunt summa Lycaei, 
delige, et intacta totidem cervice iuvencas. 
quattuor his aras alta ad delubra dearum 
constitue. 
Aristaeus is told by his mother Cyrene that in order to appease 
the nymphs, who are angered at the death of Eurydice, four bulls 
and four heifers must be slain upon four newly erected altars. How 
are we to account for the fact that this unusually large number of 
victims is prescribed? What significance, if any, is to be attached 
to Vergil's choice of this particular number? We have already 
traced the meaning of the double sacrifice and double offering and 
have found that they probably betoken an original connection with 
the earth genii, Demeter and Kore, who later develop into the 
avenging or protecting demons of the spirit of the departed. That 
the victims are four and not two or six is due to the extreme 
potency of four as already illustrated. It is most desirable that the 
spirits of the aggrieved pair be placated with the number of victims 
most acceptable to them. That there are twice four is due to the 
fact that two spirits have been offended, i. e., Orpheus as well as 
Eurydice. It is clear from the poet's words that he conceives of the 
offended spirit of Orpheus as demanding the punishment of 
Aristaeus : 

G. 4.454: tibi has miserabilis Orpheus 

hautquaquam ad meritum poenas, ni fata resistant, 
suscitat et rapta graviter pro coniuge saevit. 
The anger of the dead must be appeased ; so it is that, to the manes 
of Orpheus, on the morning of the ninth day, a special funeral 
sacrifice of poppies and a black sheep is made : 

G. 4.544 : post ubi nona suos Aurora ostenderit ortus, 
inferias Orphei Lethaea papavera mittes 
et nigram mactabis ovem lucumque revises. 
After Eurydice has been propitiated a thank-offering of a calf is to 
be made to her : 

G. 4.547: placatam Eurydicen vitula venerabere caesa. 
From a study of these passages it seems certain that both Eurydice 
and Orpheus are included in the original sacrifice made at the shrines 
of the nymphs, hence the twice four victims. 
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A. 6. 243 offers a further illustration of the ritualistic signifi- 
cance of the number four: 

quattuor hie primum nigrantis terga iuvencos 
constituit frontique invergit vina sacerdos, 
et summas carpens media inter cornua saetas 
ignibus imponit sacris, libamina prima, 
voce vocans Hecaten caeloque ereboque potentem. 
Hecate is preeminently a chthonian divinity, hence an even number 
of victims is especially appropriate to her, a fact inferred from 
Servius's note to E. 8.75 : "nam ut superius dictum est, superi dii 
imparl numero, inferi pari gaudent." Pausanias (2.35.5-8) gives us 
an account of a festival called Chthonia, which was celebrated in the 
town of Hermion. This ceremony involved the sacrifice of four 
cows by four old women. This number is all the more noteworthy 
since the festival was in honor of Demeter, avowedly a chthonian 
goddess, as the very name of the festival suggests. 

In still another passage Vergil introduces a propitiatory sacri- 
fice in which even greater precautions are taken to placate the spirit 
of the dead : 

A. 10.517 ff. : Sulmone creatos 

quattuor hie iuvenes, totidem, quos educat Ufens, 
viventis rapit, inferias quos immolet umbris 
captivoque rogi perfundat sanguine flammas. 
Vergil represents Aeneas as increasing by twofold the number which 
we have already seen possessed special potency in sacrifice. It 
seems to be the case that a simple number, be it four or three, when 
doubled, retains its ordinary significance though with redoubled 
force. If four victims would meet with some favor, twice or thrice 
four would have even more efficacy. Hence, in our passage, the 
poet may have represented his hero as having doubled the number, 
primarily, because he was actuated by the hope that an extraordi- 
nary sacrifice would persuade the aggrieved spirit of the dead to 
abate its anger. Also, Pallas, being one of the foremost heroes in 
the army, would be deserving of special honors. 

d) Ritualistic Seven: — That Vergil, as he became older, was 
more and more influenced by the doctrines of Orphism seems very 
evident. In G. 4.453 ff. we have a detailed account of the sad fate 
of Orpheus, and following this (528) is a record of the sacrifices to 
be made to his spirit ; cf . p. 26. So, also, Orphic influence is especi- 
ally to be seen in the sixth book." Furthermore, we should note the 

"° Norden, p. 29 ff. 
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fact that Apollo, as the father of all music, is closely associated with 
Orpheus both in spirit and in worship. Dionysus likewise is brought 
into touch with Orphism when we recall that he and his followers 
are said to have vented their rage on the sorrowing Orpheus. That 
the number seven was of special significance in the cults of all these 
gods is the conclusion of Roscher," whose statement is so convincing 
that I quote it in part : 

"Wie wir soeben gesehen haben, hangt die Zahlentheorie der 
Pythagoreer auf das innigiste mit denjenigen der Orphiker zusam- 
men, die ihrerseits wiederum mehrfach aus den delphischen Kulten 
und Mythen des Apo'llon und Dionysos geschopft haben, in denen 
die Siebenzahl von besonderer Bedeutung gewesen ist. Auf Grund 
dieser Tatsachen diirfen wir von vornherein vermuten, dass auch 
in der Lehre der Pythagoreer, die ja ebenso wie ihre Lehrmeister, 
die Orphiker, mit Delphi und den daselbst bliihenden Kulten des 
Apollon und Dionysos in inniger Verbindung gestanden haben, der 
heiligen Siebenzahl eine hervorragende Bedeutung zugeschrieben 

worden sein miisse" 

I take for granted the conclusion of Roscher as regards the 
close connection of the Pythagorean and Orphic doctrines with the 
Delphic and Dionysiac cults. That seven was a sacred number, 
especially in the Apollo worship, cannot be doubted in view of the 
arguments advanced by the same scholar in another article.'" 
In A. 6.38 Orphic ritualism is clearly indicated: 

nunc grege de intacto septem mactare iuvencos 
praestiterit, totidem lectas de more bidentis. 
Seven oxen are to be sacrificed to the god to whom the seven-day 
period is holy, while to Hecate'" the same number of sheep is to be 
offered. This is evidently a double sacrifice, as the promise in 
A. 6.69-70, to build a temple to both Apollo and Hecate, shows. 
Again, in A. 5.84 fl. we have another echo of the Orphic myth : 
dixerat haec, adytis cum lubricus anguis ab imis 
septem ingens gyros, septena volumina traxit, 
amplexus placide tumulum lapsusque per aras. 

"Abh. Ill, p. 24. 

"Abh. II, pp. 4-19 ff- 

''Abh. II, p. 21. He also shows that sevenfold purifications and prayers 
are common to the Artemis-Hekate-Selene cult, with which we probably have 
to do here. 
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The snake is a symbol often connected with the dead" and seems 
especially appropriate in this context; for it was Zeus in the form 
of a snake who begot Zagreus, a god who was torn by twice seven 
Titans into seven, or as some say, twice seven pieces, and whose 
heart was swallowed by Zeus. As a result of this Zeus gave birth 
to the infant Dionysus. So runs the Orphic myth. It is most nat- 
ural, then, for the poet to endow this snake with seven coils and 
thus to suggest that holy number which played so prominent a part 
in all matters relating to the legend and the cult of Orpheus."* Ser- 
vius, in his note on this passage, suggests that the number portends 
the end of the seven years of wandering, even as in the Iliad the 
swallow and her eight young consumed by a snake portend the nine 
years' siege. It is doubtful whether any svich fanciful aim was 
present in Vergil's mind. Heyne and Forbiger both agree that the 
number seven was used by the poet because it is uneven and sacred. 
Though the spirit of the explanation is correct, yet the same might 
be said of three or of nine. Seven is not only sacred and uneven, 
but it is, as well, of special significance in Orphic ritual, a fact still 
further shown by G. 4.507 flf . : 

septem ilium totos perhibent ex ordine menses 
rupe sub aeria deserti ad Strymonis undam 
flesse, sibi et gelidis haec evolvisse sub astris 
mulcentem tigris, et agentem carmine quercus. 
The use of perhihent by the poet evidently points to a generally 
accepted tradition, or possibly to the sources of such a tradition, as 
Nicander" or Philetas." When Ovid {Met. 10.73) portrays the 
sorrow of Orpheus he says of him : 

septem tamen ille diebus 
squalidus in ripa Cereris sine munere sedit. 
Also the feast in honor of Orpheus was held for seven days."' 

In A. 10.328 a band of seven brothers hurl their seven spears : 

Phorci 
progenies, septem numero; septenaque tela 
coniciunt. 

" Gruppe, Griech. Myth, u. Religions-gesch., p. 410. 

"Abh. Ill, pp. 22 ff. Several examples are here given of the number 
seven in connection with the Dionysus-Zagreus myth. 
'"'Roscher, Myth. 3\ p. 1159. 
" Maass, Orpheus, p. 395. 
" Diels, Festschrift f. Gomperz, p. 15. 
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In A. 1. 7 1 a band of twice seven nymphs (their names" seem 
to be given in G. 4.336 flf.) is referred to : 

sunt mihi bis septem praestanti corpore nymphae. 
Roscher" refers similar groups of seven in the IHad to the influ- 
ence of the number seven in the mythical group of Titans who cut 
the body of Zagreus into seven parts. If such is the case, we may 
perhaps trace in these passages the motive which controlled the 
choice of the poet. 

e) Ritualistic Nine: — ^Roscher,"" in his admirable article on the 
Sieben- und Neunzahl, has shown the wonderful influence which the 
number nine exerted on the life and the religion of the Greeks. 
Kaegi^ has done similar work for the people of the East and Wein- 
hold " for the Germans. Heim,^ in his Incantamenta Magica, gives 
many instances of the peculiar potency accorded to the number nine 
in the magic formulae of the Romans. We recall at once the twenty- 
seven maidens and twenty-seven youths who made up the chorus 
for the Carmen Saeculare. Livy (27.37.12) is authority for the state- 
ment that thrice nine maidens were sacrificed to Juno Lucina. That 
this number was early incorporated into ritualistic formulae by 
reason of its wide usage in magic, seems to be beyond question. 

As typical of the Roman belief we have Vergil's reference to 
the nine channels of the river Styx : 

A. 6.439: et noviens Styx interfusa coercet. 
This passage and its meaning have been fully discussed by Norden 
in his commentary on the sixth book (p. 29). His conclusion is 
that Vergil means to typify the cosmic order of the universe along 
the line of Cicero's explanation in the De Republica (6.17) : novem 
tibi orbibus vel potius globis conexa sunt omnia. So, too, Servius 
(ad A. 6.127), speaking of this same passage, says: "hinc est quod 
habemus (439) et novies Styx interfusa coercet nam novem 
circulis cingitur terra." That this conception goes back, possibly 

"G. 4.338: Nesaee Spioque, Thaliaque Cymodoceque. This verse is 
bracketed by many and must be rejected. 

'° Roscher, Abh. II, p. 33 ff. Such examples as these he calls "die typische 
und bedeutungvoUe Zahl Sieben." 

"Abh. II. 

^ Die Neunzahl bei den Ostarien, Abh. f. Schweizer-Sidler, pp. 50 ff. 

''' Die mystische Neunzahl bei den Deutsohen, Abh. d. Berl. Akad. phil.- 
hist. CI. 1897, Abh. II, pp. i ff. 

="Jahrb. f. Class. Phil., Suppl. 19 (1891), pp. 463 ff- 
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through Poseidonius, to Plato seems probable, a conclusion which 
the passage quoted by Norden (1. c.) from Favonius Eulogius seems 
to warrant : "ex quo mihi videtur Maro . . . dixisse illud 'novies Styx 
interfusa coercet.' terra enim nona est, ad quam Styx ilia protend- 
itur : mystice ac Platonica dictum esse sapientia non ignores." Thus 
philosophy lends its sanction to the general significance of the num- 
ber nine. 

The following passage may be cited as illustrative of the ritual- 
istic nine in connection with the novemdial: ■ 

A. 5.64 (cf. A. 5.104) : 

si nona diem mortalibus almum 
Aurora extulerit radiisque retexerit orbem. 
Aeneas and his followers, having been driven to harbor, are about 
to honor the memory of Anchises by vows and solemn processions. 
A year's cycle has been completed since Aeneas consigned to earth 
{A. 5.48) his father's remains. At the end of a further period of 
nine days, games of all kinds are promised. In A. 5.104 we learn 
that this ninth day has now arrived, though from A. 5.762, iamque 
dies epulata novem gens omnis, it is evident that the nine days have 
been occupied with feasting and sacrifice. In my opinion Vergil 
has not, as some critics assert, confused this festal period of nine 
days with the novemdial in honor of the dead, a celebration which 
occurred, as Porphyrio's note tells us, (ad Hor. Epod. 17.49) on the 
ninth day after burial. Vergil is too well versed in ritual "^ to make 
a mistake of that nature. Verse 762 merely indicates to us in a 
general way the manner in which the Trojans spent the period of 
nine days preceding the games. 

A passage which is often explained as referring to the novemdial 
is to be found in G. 4.544-5 (cf. G. 4.552) : 

post ubi nona suos Aurora ostenderit ortus, 
inferias Orphei Lethaea papa vera mittes. 
Cyrene is giving instructions to Aristaeus, who has lost his bees. 
She bids him to offer sacrifice in order to appease the angry nymphs 
and then, after a second sacrifice to Orpheus, to revisit the grove 
after nine days. This he does and, to his amazement, finds that the 
carcass of the slaughtered bull is buzzing with bees. There is here 
a notable variation from Vergil's usual practice (see pp. 66 ff.). The 
scientific prose tradition, if the author of the Geoponica (15.2.27) is 

"' Rosoher, Abh. II, p. 13. It is to be noted that Roscher considers Vergil 
especially careful in questions of ritual. Cf. Norden, Aeneis, Buch VI, p. 131. 
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to be credited, indicates two periods of incubation, twenty-one days 
and eleven days. Why is it that Vergil has given us but one period 
and that of nine days? In general, it may be said that although 
Vergil sometimes omits entirely or else transfers his numerical de- 
tails, very rarely does he contradict in this respect his sources and 
models. Here we have not only one period omitted altogether but 
an absolute contradiction in the time necessary for the genesis of 
the bees. 

There are two possible explanations; one proposed by Heyne 
(ad A. 5.64) that Vergil may have had in mind the Roman 
novemdial; the other, and the more probable one, is that Vergil 
wished to make the period of miraculous genesis correspond to that 
well known nine-day period so familiar to the Romans. That there 
was a peculiar significance in the number nine is well attested by 
the numerous examples cited by Roscher." I quote but a few. 
Pliny N. H. 18,106: eum novem diebus maceratum decumo ad 
speciem tractae subigunt uvae passae suco, postea in furnis oUis 
inditum, quae rumpantur ibi torrent. Here we see that the grain 
used for bread was soaked or moistened for nine days. 

Pliny N. H. 29,129: Lacertas quoque pluribus modis ad ocu- 
lorum remedia adsumunt. alii viridem includunt novo fictili et 
lapillos, qui vocantur cinaedia, quae et inguinum tumoribus adalligari 
Solent, novem signis signant et singulos detrahunt per dies; nono 
emittunt lacertam, lapillos servant ad bculorum dolores. Here again 
the number nine plays a conspicuous part in a remedy for sore eyes. 
Columella 7.8.5 : et rursus torrido sale contingitur, rursusque 
ponderibus condensatur. Hoc cum per dies novem factum est, aqua 
dulci eluitur. The reference is to cheese-making. 

Sutphen in Gildersleeve Studies (p. 321) has called attention 
to the significance of the number nine in the eighth Eclogue of 
Vergil, even as in his model, Theocritus. 

Another example to be included under this head is 
A. 12.270: hasta volans, ut forte novem pulcherrima fratrum 
corpora constiterant contra, quos fida crearat 
una tot Arcadio coniunx Tyrrhena Gylippo, 
horum unum ad medium, teritur qua sutilis alvo 
balteus et laterum iuncturas fibula mordet, 
egregium forma iuvenem et fulgentibus armis 
transadigit costas fulvaque efifundit harena. 

"Abh. II, p. 84. 
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By the death of one of nine brothers the fatal combat is renewed. 
Here, also, it may well be that Vergil chose the number because of 
its particular significance, in the intention of emphasizing the fate- 
ful character of the incident by which the truce was broken and the 
conflict precipitated. As in modern times there are various but de- 
cided opinions concerning the number thirteen, so there may have 
been some similar feeling among the Romans as regards the use of 
the number nine. 

f) Ritualistic Twelve: — We find in A. 1.390 twelve swans 
introduced as an augurial sign of the twelve lost ships : 

namque tibi reduces socios classemque relatam 
nuntio et in tutum versis aquilonibus actam, 
ni frustra augurium vani docuere parentes. 
aspice bis senos laetantis agmine cycnos. 
Both Heyne and Forbiger, in their notes to this passage, seem to 
think that the number twelve was used as symbolical of the lost 
ships. While this is no doubt true, yet I believe the case should be 
stated from the opposite point of view, viz., that the ships which 
were supposedly lost were, according to the poet's account, twelve 
in number, because he wished to use the number which in augury, 
as in many other connections, was of special potency. 

This augurial sign of the twelve birds was, of course, very 
familiar to the Romans. Livy (1.7.1) tells us that at the founding 
of the city six vultures appeared to Remus while twelve were seen 
by Romulus. This account of Livy coincides with a similar one in 
Ennius Ann. 1.47 Vah., where we find the same significant number, 
twelve. Cicero {De Div. 1.48.107) quotes this passage from Ennius 
as an example of an augurial sign and calls Romulus and Remus 
augures, while the scholiast to Cicero's oration In Vatinium" defin- 
itely states that this augury was very well known to the Romans. 
Suetonius {Vit. Aug. 95) records a similar omen which occurred 
when Augustus was taking the augury in his first consulship. Here 
again the twelve vultures appear, and are interpreted by those skilled 
in divination as a good omen. That the omen was a familiar one, 
as well, might be inferred from Suetonius's mention of Romulus: 
duodecim se vultures ut Romulo ostenderunt. We find another 
striking instance of the ritualistic force of the number twelve in 
Suetonius Vit. Aug. 94, where we are told that Octavius had a 

" Schol. in Vat., p. 319, Orelli and Baiter. 
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vision in which he seemed to see his son wearing a crown and riding 
in a chariot drawn by twelve horses of surpassing whiteness. With 
this may be compared Vergil's description of King Latinus, who 
rides forth from his city, his brow encircled with twelve rays, an 
emblem of the sun, his grandfather : 

A. 12.162: cui tempora circum 

aurati bis sex radii fulgentia cingunt, 
Solis avi specimen. 
We are familiar with the twelve Roman lictors, the twelve 
Salic priests, the twelve Arval brothers. Without question the num- 
ber twelve was closely associated with many cults and possessed for 
the Romans special potency. Roscher"" has collected a number of 
examples illustrating the ritualistic force of twelve, from which I 
quote but two. Cato {De Ag. Cult. 162.3) says: post dies omnino 
duodecim pernas eximito. Pliny also (N. H. 16.248) says: siccantur 
(acini) deinde et aridi tunduntur ac conditi in aqua putrescunt 
duodenis fere diebus. In the present passage there can be no doubt 
that Vergil deliberately arranged the number of missing ships so 
that it would coincide with the omen. This he does by picturing to 
us the loss of but one ship, viz., that of Orontes : 

A. 1.584: unus abest, medio in fluctu quem vidimus ipsi 

submersum. 
Seven ships, a favored number and of special import as we 
have already seen, find their way to Africa: ci. A. 1.170: 
hue septem Aeneas collectis navibus omni 
ex numero subit. 
Quite naturally, then, seven deer are slain, one for each ship: cf. 
A. 1. 192: 

nee prius absistit, quam septem ingentia victor 
corpora fundat humi et numerum cum navibus aequet. 
Thus from the original number, twenty, the poet has but twelve 
left, having so divided the aggregate ships that only the most signifi- 
cant numerals are allowed to stand before the reader. There could 
have been no more fortunate combination, nor one which would 
have appealed more forcibly to the imagination of the Romans. 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude that Vergil made use of 
the two numbers for this reason and with a definite purpose in view. 
In E. 1.42 we have a use of twelve which seems to correspond 

" Abh. II, p. 81. 
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to those cases quoted above from Pliny and Cato, especially as re- 
gards the power of the number: 

hie ilium vidi iuvenem, Meliboee, quotannis 

bis senos cui nostra dies altaria fumant. 
Here we have a reference to Octavianus, who has promised the 
ejected landholder that he shall have his little farm back again. In 
return for the favor the delighted farmer offers to sacrifice to his 
beneficent patron, even as to a god, twelve times each year. Vergil 
evidently wished the number to correspond to the twelve divisions 
of the year. Macrobius (Sat. 1.9.16) records that to Janus twelve 
altars were erected corresponding to the months: Jano duodecim 
aras pro totidem mensibus dedicatas. 

3. Fixed by Convention. 

a) Tradition and Myth: — It does not seem possible to differ- 
entiate accurately tradition and myth, inasmuch as tradition often 
consists of but little more than a popular acceptance of a mythical 
incident. Hence, the whole conception of tradition, being based on 
questionable accounts of early Roman customs or of some supposed 
national achievement, is little else than pure myth. Those myths, 
however, which deal primarily with early Roman history may in 
general be distinguished from those which have little or nothing to 
do with the national life of the Romans. In respect to the former, 
i. e., tradition as usually thought of, Vergil generally held his narra- 
tive close to the accepted accounts. Thus when Vergil adopted 333 
years as the period of rule prior to the founding of Rome, (A. 1.263 
ff. ; cf. 3.388 ff. and 8.42 ff.), he was not moved simply for artistic 
reasons to use a symmetrical number but was following a tradition 
which went back to Fabius. For an adequate treatment of this 
point see Cauer, Jahrb. f. Phil., Suppl.-Bd. 15 (1887), p. 105 and 175. 
In fact, tradition with Vergil is, as Heinze " suggests, almost, if not 
quite, as sacred as history. Often, however, we find inserted some 
qualifying expression such as perhibent, dicunt, or the like.™ 

In certain myths, which had become more or less an integral 
part of Roman tradition, the numerals were of course fixed and thus 
were removed beyond rational possibility of variation by the poet. 
Such examples are the following: 

" Heinze, Ep. Tech., pp. 237 ff. 
™ Heiinze, Ep. Tech., pp. 239 ff. 
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A. 8.630 : fecerat 

geminos huic ubera circum 

ludere pendentis pueros. 

A. 2.198: non anni domuere decern, non mille carinae. 
With this should be compared the following A. 8.399, A. 9.148, 
155, A. 11.290. 

A. 3.476: cura deum, bis Pergameis erepte ruinis. 

A. 3.180: adgnovit prolem ambiguam geminosque parentes. 

A. 2.415 : et gemini Atridae Dolopumque exercitus omnis. 
Compare also A. 2.500, A, 8.130. 

A. 4.227: non ilium genetrix nobis pulcherrima talem 
promisit Graiumque ideo bis vindicat armis. 

These illustrations are all connected with the mythical account 
of the Trojan wars and with their heroes. Vergil did not feel more 
free to vary the accepted form of the myth than to alter a fact of 
history. 

In the same way, Vergil could not use any number except the 
traditional septem in referring to the hills of Rome : 

G. 2.535 ■ septemque una sibi muro circumdedit arces. 
Compare also A. 6.783. 

Vergil's mention of the twelve Etruscan cities " comprising the 
league was governed by a desire to conform to what had become 
so well fixed in tradition that many, no doubt, accepted it as history. 

A. 10.202: gens illi triplex, populi sub gente quaterni. 
That Vergil followed Varro and Cato in relating the history of the 
Etruscans is the general consensus of opinion. It is not Vergil 
alone who records the league of twelve cities; we have several 
independent sources. Dionysius, for example, says in Ant. Rom. 
6.75: 

TvpprjVMV airaaav ets SeoSsKa vevefiTjfievrjv r)yefJLOvla<i. 
So also in Livy (4.23.5) the inhabitants of Veii together with 
the Faliscans sent messengers to twelve of the surrounding states, 
while in another passage (7.21.9) we find the Romans appointing 
a dictator, cum coniurasse duodecim populos fama esset. 

The following passage, also from Livy (5.33.9), leaves no 
doubt about the matter: ei (Etrusci) in utrumque mare vergentes 
incoluere urbibus duodenis terras, prius cis Appenninum ad inferum 

" Miiller-Deecke, Die Etruskeer, I, p. 320. See also Ritter, De Varrone 
Vergilii in narrandis urbium populorumque Italiae originibus auctore. Diss. 
Hal. XIV, p. 298. 
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mare, postea trans Appenninum totidem quot capita originis erant, 
coloniis missis 

A. 7.629: quinque adeo magnae positis incudibus urbes 
tela novant. 
Here it seems quite probable that Vergil is referring to some 
long existing enmity with certain old Italian cities, a tradition that 
may have originated in the time of the kings and in authority was 
little inferior to history. 

G. 3.1 13: primus Erichthonius currus et quattuor ausus 
iungere equos rapidusque rotis insistere victor. 
That Erichthonius was the traditional founder of the four-horse 
chariot-race is a view which, according to Servius,"' was set forth 
by Varro. 

G. 4.292 : et diversa ruens septem discurrit in ora. 

A. 6.800: et septemgemini turbant trepida ostia Nili. 
The tradition which fixed the number of the Nile's mouths as 
seven seems to have been received as a geographical fact throughout 
ancient literature."" Vergil, of course, did not deviate from the 
usual number. 

A. 6.748: has omnis, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos. 
The hypothesis of a thousand years of wandering in the lower 
world Vergil undoubtedly derived from the traditional doctrines of 
philosophic belief, not from his own imagination. Vergil was fol- 
lowing a tenet of the Pythagorean philosophy, set forth in further 
detail, but with the same number of years of wandering, by Plato 
in the Republic (10.615 ^ ff-)- 

A. 6.329 : centum errant annos volitantque haec litora circum. 
The significance of this passage has been best explained by 
Norden.** He believes, as I think everyone must believe who makes a 
study of Vergil's technique, that we may see in these words "auf 
Grund der platonischen Stelle eine Verbindung zwischen Anfang 
und Schluss der vergilischen Eschatologie." Accepting this con- 
clusion as final, so far as inconsistencies are concerned, our chief 

"'Servius ad G. 3.113: "Varro in libro, qui Admirabilium inscribitur, 
Erichthonium ait primum quattuor iunxisse equos ludis, qui Panathenaea 
appellantur." Pliny gives credence to this myth in N. H. 7.202 : bigas prima 
iunxit Phrygum natio, quadrigas Erichthonius. 

''Cat. 11.7; Ovid, Met. 1.422, 5.187, 15.753. Propertius, Juvenal, and 
Lucan all mention the seven-mouthed Nile. 

"Aeneis, Buch VI, p. 11. 
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concern is to find a possible source from which Vergil may have 
drawn his concept that unburied souls must wander one hundred 
years on this side of the Styx. Servius in his note to ^. 6.154 says : 
"lectum est etiam quod vicini populi cadavera suorum ad alteram 
regionem transferunt; sed si quis forte in fluvio pereat nee eius 
inveniatur cadaver, post centum ei annos ultima persolvuntur" hinc 
est tr actum (329). 

We see from this that the unburied do not have the last sad 
rites paid to them until one hundred years have passed, implying 
that not before may they pass to their longed-for abode. The same 
idea is suggested by Horace {Carm. 1.28) who represents the shade 
of the unburied as a wanderer and unable to pass to the land of the 
blest. No period of sojourn is mentioned, but we may readily sur- 
mise that, unless properly buried, at least in form, this shade must 
wander one hundred years. This, I believe, must have been a part 
of the eschatological belief of the day handed down from a previous 
generation, as suggested by Norden (p. 10) in the words, "es lasst 
sich zeigen dass diese Kontamination heterogener Elemente in der 
Hauptsache nicht erst von Vergil vollzogen wurde, sondern auf viel 
fruhere Zeit zuriickzufiihren ist." 

b) Arms, Equipment, etc.: — In Homer as well as in Vergil 
both heroes and combatants are conventionally equipped with two 
spears. We note that the Trojan boys when armed for their maneu- 
vers carry two spears after the manner of the real heroes. 

^- 5-557 • cornea bina ferunt praefixa hastilia ferro. 
Servius's comment on A. 5.556 leads us to the same conclusion 
with regard to this usage : "Baebius tamen Macer dicit, a Caesare 
Augusto pueris qui luserant Troiam, donatas esse galeas et bina 
hastilia: ad quod Vergilium constat adludere." Other passages 
which should be noted in this connection are the following : 

A. 1. 313: bina manu lato crispans hastilia ferro. 

A. 5.306 : Cnosia bina dabo levato lucida ferro 
spicula. 

A. 7.687: liventis plumbi spargit, pars spicula gestat 
bina manu. 

A. 8.661 : duo quisque Alpina coruscant 

gaesa manu, scutis protecti corpora longis. 

A. 12.165 : bina manu lato crispans hastilia ferro. 

A. 12.488: huic Messapus, uti laeva duo forte gerebat 
lenta levis cursu praefixa hastilia ferro, 
horum unum certo contorquens derigit ictu. 
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The Vergilian hero, as well as the Homeric/" goes forth at- 
tended by two dogs, — evidently a stereotyped feature of such de- 
scriptions : 

A. 8.461 : nee non et gemini custodes limine ab alto 

praecedunt gressumque canes comitantur erilem. 

Servius ad loc. says : "hoc et in Homero lectum est et in historia 
Romana, quae ait Syphax inter duos canes stans Scipionem appel- 
lavit." 

c) Conventional Epithets: — We may include here Vergil's 
mention of the two Scipios : 

A. 6.842 : quis Gracchi genus aut geminos, duo fulmina belli, 

Scipiadas 

Cicero {Pro Balbo 15.34) speaks of them in much the same 

way : Cum duo fulmina nostri imperii Cn. et P. Scipiones 

exstincti occidissent. 

Gates and doors are, of course, regularly referred to as double, 
cf. foras and foris: 

A. 7.607: sunt geminae Belli portae (sic nomine dicunt) 
religione sacrae et saevi formidine Martis. 
Macrobius {Sat. 1.9.9) tells us that the god himself was often called 
Janus geminus. 
So, too, the gates of sleep are double : 

A. 6.893 ■ sunt geminae Somni portae. 

Here might be included such an expression as geminosque 
Triones {A. 1.744). So the greater bear and the lesser bear 
composed of seven stars each, are conventionally indicated by 
septemtrio {G. 3.381 et al.). 

4. Fixed by Historical Fact. 

There are several passages in which a given numeral owes its 
presence to the fact that the poet is handing down to us bits of 
Roman history. 

G. 1.489: ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi ; 
nee fuit indignum superis, bis sanguine nostro 
Emathiam et latos Haemi pinguescere campos. 
As commentators suggest, it seems better to take iterum with 
concurrere, with the interpretation that Vergil is here referring to 

''Forbiger has noted several passages from Homer: Od 2ii- 1762- 
20.145. 
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the two conflicts of Pharsalus and Philippi. Many ancient writers 
must have considered that Vergil had in mind the two engagements 
at Philippi.'' 

A. 8.714: at Caesar, triplici invectus Romana triumpho 
moenia. 
This is an historical reference to the three triumphs of Augustus, 
the Dalmatian, Actian, and the Alexandrian, mentioned in Suetonius 
(Vit. Aug. 22). 

G. 3.32 : et duo rapta manu diverso ex hoste tropaea 
bisque triumphatas utroque ab litore gentes. 
The poet implies that two trophies have been snatched from 
widely divergent enemies, and two nations have been triumphed 
over, one on either shore. Commentators are inclined to see in this 
passage a general reference to the victories of Augustus in the East 
and in the West.'" 

In A. 5.561 twelve boys under each of three leaders, compose 
the companies which celebrate the Troiae ludus: 

pueri bis seni quemque secuti. 
That twelve was the historic number of boys for each division 
we can have no reason to doubt. Vergil, first of all, was probably 
an eye witness of the representation given in 2y B. C. Secondly, 
there is no record of any other number ever having been employed. 
These two considerations, though not conclusive, tend to confirm us 
in the belief that Vergil is giving a true historical account of one of 
Rome's oldest celebrations. 

Such combinations as geminas acies (A. 6.788) and ambas 
palmas (A. 10.844) I have considered it unnecessary to discuss. 



°° For a full list of references see Forbiger's note to this passage. 
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CHAPTER II. 
FAVORED NUMBERS. 

In the first chapter of this investigation the aim has been to 
discover and combine those instances of numerical expression in 
Vergil which seem to have been fixed by some one of a variety of 
causes. In this second chapter the question constantly to be pro- 
pounded for answer is : What influences were at work in the poet's 
mind which caused him, when a choice was open to him, to use one 
number in preference to another? 

In the first chapter we have taken it to be self-evident that 
Vergil, when he was dealing with matters of ritual or wished to 
incorporate in his poem a fact of history, was thereby constrained to 
use a certain fixed numeral. There are, however, many cases in 
which Vergil was not hampered by these limitations, and these in- 
stances will be discussed in the present chapter. Furthermore, it 
will be my aim in this portion of my study to prove that, where 
there are, plainly, varying accounts of one and the same incident, 
Vergil shows a certain well-defined tendency in the selection of the 
number he uses. In short, the situation in Chapter II is the exact 
opposite of that in Chapter I. Instead of dealing with fixed num- 
bers, we must try to discover what were some of the considerations 
which underlay or controlled the poet's choice. These considera- 
tions may be more clearly seen from a somewhat detailed study of 
individual passages, e. g., of the episode of Hercules and Cacus, and 
of the Theseus myth. 

I. Myths. 

a) The myth of Hercules and Cacus: — Let us consider first 
the episode of Hercules and Cacus as treated by Vergil in A. 8.185- 
275. It is unnecessary to review in detail this story, the relation- 
ship of whose parts to the earliest form and content has been recently 
presented by Mr. J. G. Winter.' Mr. Winter elaborates a theory 

'The Myth of Hercules at Rome, Univ. of Mich. Studies IV (1910), 
Part ii, pp. 171-273. See, also, the recently published work of Fr. Munzer, 
Cacus der Rinderdieb, Programim z. Universitat Basel, Basel, 191 1. 
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(pp. 189 ff.) which was first briefly suggested by Wissowa," though 
Diirrbach" and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff * had already uttered a 
general protest against the accepted view. This new view may best 
be stated in Mr. Winter's own words. Speaking of the form and 
content of the myth as given in Strabo, he says (p. 259) : "Hercules 
is the purely Greek Hercules, and we reach a version that contains 
the essence of the versions of Livy and Dionysius, and that is con- 
siderably anterior to them. This I take to represent the oldest form 
of the Hercules myth at Rome, a purely Greek myth in its origin, 
amplified and altered by the admixture of the myth of Cacus." 

In the course of his argument the author has shown that cer- 
tain elements of the myth were primitive and belonged to the original 
type form; other features, for example the conception of Cacus as 
a fire-breathing monster, are of later birth and have been added to 
the original Greek version. In fact. Winter concludes that the 
Vergilian version cannot antedate Vergil himself. In analyzing 
Vergil's account he has dismissed, as not germane to the investiga- 
tion of sources, the question of variation in the number of cattle 
stolen, with these words : "The variation is a matter of no moment, 
the presence of some number is significant." The question of varia- 
tion, however, is precisely the point which is of moment for our 
study. Why did Vergil write quattuor instead of some other number 
in the following passage? 

A. 8.205 : at furis Caci mens effera, nequid inausum 
aut intractatum scelerisve dolive fuisset, 
quattuor a stabulis praestanti corpore tauros 
avertit, totidem forma superante iuvencas. 
In answering this question we must review briefly the various ver- 
sions of the myth and some of its prototypes, confining our attention 
largely to the numbers which appear in the several accounts. 

Probably the earliest example, of which we have any knowl- 
edge, of a myth in which cattle are stolen in a definite number is the 
account in the Hymn to Hermes, vv. 74 and 437, of the exploit of 
that precocious cattle-lifter, the infant Hermes. There "fifty loud- 
bellowing kine" are driven off from the herd, whereas Hesiod 

' In P.-W. Realencl. s. "Cacus" ; Religion und Cultus, pp. 229 ff. 
' In Daremberg-Saglio III. i. p. 124. 
*In Euripides Herakks^ (1895), p. x. 
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( Theog. 289) , in treating the same incident, gives no number." In 
Antonius Liberalis (23) is to be found a wide variation, for here 
Hermes steals twelve heifers, one hundred cows, and one bull. 
Apollodorus {Bibl, 3.10.2) gives no number. That this story of 
Hermes's theft from Apollo is the ancient prototype of the theft of 
Cacus from Hercules may be inferred from Macrobius {Sat. 5. 14.16), 
where, in speaking of Vergil's indebtedness to Homer, he says : et 
de furto vel poena Caci tota narratio. 

The myth of Hercules and Geryon might furnish us with still 
another possible source for the number. Nothing definite, however, 
has come down to us in literature, and we must depend entirely upon 
works of art, interpretation of which is far from being settled. 
Indeed, there is hardly one artistic representation which can defin- 
itely be ascribed either to the myth of Hercules and Cacus or to 
that of Hercules and Geryon. This tends to show the very close 
connection which the two episodes probably had with each other, so 
that we even find Propertius representing Cacus as having the three 
heads of Geryon. It is not my province, however, to endeavor to 
disentangle these two myths, although this is a matter that would 
merit careful investigation. It will, I think, be readily granted that 
there is contamination, and such being the case my task is merely 
to show where these two episodes cross each other as regards the 
use of numbers. 

We find in works of art that the number of cattle represented in 
the theft from Hercules varies from two" to fourteen 01 seventeen,' 
if three young calves are included. In several instances some com- 
bination of four seems to have suited the aesthetic sense of the artist, 
a number due either to design or, possibly, to tradition. Gebhardt ' 
reproduces the design of a vase upon which we see four black cattle, 
perhaps cows, and one white bull. Heydemann " mentions a gem on 
which he thinks either the Cacus or the Geryon myth is represented. 
Four bulls are found here. On a Capuan bronze vase" of the fifth 

°In the recently discovered fragments of Sophocles' Ichneutae (Ox. 
Pap. IX; Hunt, Frag. Trag. Pap.) no number is preserved. Hermes stole 
them all (fiirarra ippovSa. v. 7). 

"Montfaucon, Antiq., Explic, Suppl. I, Taf. 50-52. 

' Gardner, J. H. S. 13 (1893), P- 74- 

'Auserl. Vasenbilder, 2; Taf. 105, 106 in Roscher, Myth, i, p. 1631. 

' Bull, deir Inst. 1869, p. 56. 

"Minervini, Ann. dell' Inst. 8 (1851), pp. 36 ff. 
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century we find eight cattle. On objects of art such as these it is 
highly probable that the number represented is determined by the 
limitations of the work itself, although the fact seems worthy of 
note that in this last instance we have a number that exactly agrees 
with the account in Vergil {A. 8.207). It is possible that tradition 
connected some definite number of stolen cattle with the story of 
Cacus, but on the basis of the artistic evidence alone we cannot 
assert this positively. We must, I think, seek some other explana- 
tion of the number. 

Let us, therefore, look at the passages in ancient literature 
which deal with the myth of Hercules and Cacus and see if any 
suggestions may be found there which may lead to an explanation 
of the origin of a definite number in Vergil. As we have already 
seen, Vergil (A. 8.207) relates that four choice bulls and four 
heifers of surpassing beauty were driven off by Cacus, while in 
Ovid (Fast. 1.548) only two bulls are missing from the herd. Livy 
(1.7.3) mentions no definite number, and Propertius's statement 
(4.9.12) is similarly vague. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. 
Rom. 1.39), who gives a very elaborate account, says merely 
"some few" (okiyai Se rtva?). Timaeus, Acilius, and Gellius, as 
preserved by Diodorus (4.21), Strabo (5.230), and Solinus (1.1.7), 
give no number. One account in the anonymous Origo gentis 
Romanae (1.7) gives eight, the other (1.6) no number. The 
mythographers Albericus" and Fulgentius'^ are equally indefinite. 

This survey of the accounts shows us at a glance that no prose 
author, with the exception of the Auctor Originis, assigns any num- 
ber to the stolen cattle. Accepting the validity of the conclusions 
reached by Mr. W. T. Semple in his study" of the sources of the 
Origo, we must infer that its author had the Vergilian account 
before him either directly or indirectly. Since, then, it cannot be 
shown with certainty that there existed previous to Vergil any tra- 
dition that assigned a fixed and definite number, it is probable that 
Vergil had a free choice of number open to him. 

What is the explanation of his choice ? The key to the correct 
explanation has, as it seems to me, been suggested, though not 
applied, by Mr. A. B. Cook in an article entitled "Unconscious Itera- 

" Staveren, Myth. Lat., p. 931. 
" Staveren, op. cit., p. 674. 

"Authenticity and Sources of the Origo Gentis Romanae, Princeton 
diss., 1910. 
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tions."" Mr. Cook lays down two general principles: first, the 
recurrence of an idea or a train of ideas often involves the repeti- 
tion of expressions previously used ; second, an expression once 
used haunts the memory for a time and tends to recur by virtue of 
its own persistence. In other words, the thought tends to suggest 
the expression and the expression tends toward repetition. 

The thought in the passage in the Aeneid centers around the 
stealing of a number of cattle, as in G. 4.550 the predominant idea 
centers around the sacrifice of a number of cattle. In both passages 
the poet has in his mind's eye a picture of bulls and heifers, and in 
describing them he uses inthe Aeneid an expression almost identical, 
mutatis mutandis, with that in the Georgics; a stabulis, a necessary 
supplement to avertit in the theft-story, takes the place of eximios, 
while in describing the heifers forma superante is substituted for 
intacta cervice — a phrase which is naturally applied primarily to 
victims intended for sacrifice. In the Georgics, as we have seen 
(p. 26), quattuor was used because a special sacrifice of exceptional 
potency was desired, hence double the usual number of victims was 
prescribed. In the Aeneid, when a situation arises which involves 
the mention of a group of cattle, the poet instinctively thinks of a 
definite number, and it is most natural that the phrase or expression 
which he has once used should recur to his mind."" Hence we find an 
almost literal repetition of the passage in the Georgics: 

G. 4.550: quattuor eximios praestanti corpore tauros 
ducit et intacta totidem cervice iuvencas. 

A. 8.207 • quattuor a stabulis praestanti corpore tauros 
avertit, totidem forma superante iuvencas. 

I think it is clear that we may discern here the workings of a 
psychological impulse, by which our poet was moved to express in 
similar phraseology similar ideas. 

b) The Theseus Myth: — This well known myth deals with 
Theseus' deliverance of the Athenians from the penalty imposed by 

"Class. Rev. 16 (1902), p. 146. 

"* Is not the vexed question of the "seventh summer," with the apparent 
inconsistency between A. 1.755 and 5.626, susceptible of a somewhat similar 
explanation? The number seven, always favored by Vergil and used in the 
one instance, thus became closely associated in the poet's imagination with the 
period of the Trojans' wanderings, and, as Heinze has suggested, Ep. Tech. 
p. 347, slipped naturally from Vergil's pen when again there was occasion to 
refer to the years of travel and hardships. The poet was here too entirely 
wrapped in his story to have a sharp eye for chronological niceties. 
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Minos, King of Crete, in accordance with whose orders the citizens 
of Athens were compelled to offer to the Minotaur, yearly, a certain 
number of their chosen youth. Our first task is to decide just what 
Vergil means when he writes in A. 6.20 as follows: 

in foribus letum Androgeo, turn pendere poenas 
Cecropidae iussi (miserum!) septena quotannis 
corpora natorum. 

After having fixed the meaning of this passage by a careful 
analysis of the use of the distributive in Vergil, we may then look 
about for an explanation of the statement regarding the number of 
victims offered to the Minotaur, a number seemingly inconsistent with 
traditional accounts. The first question resolves itself into this : How 
many victims are indicated by the words septena quotannis corpora 
natorum f 

Taubmann, Cerda,^" Hackius, the Niirnberg edition, and Schiilze 
ad Cat. 64.78, all interpret septena corpora natorum as fourteen, i. e., 
seven of each sex. This interpretation rests upon the assumption 
that the force of the distributive is sufficient to connote both sexes, 
natorum being considered to mean children of either sex. On the 
other hand many have held that septena corpora means "seven" and 
not "fourteen." Among these are Servius, the editor of the Del- 
phine edition, Heyne, Robert, L'Abbe des Fontaines, Conington, 
Forbiger, Sidgwick, and Norden. No one of these scholars, how- 
ever, appears to have based his interpretation on a study of the dis- 
tributive in Vergil, but on his personal impression of the meaning of 
the passage in question, according to his notion of Vergil's under- 
standing of the myth. Now it is a well recognized fact that in 
Vergil, as well as in other Latin poets, the distributive is often used 
for the cardinal number." For our purpose those instances which 

" A most interesting comment is to be found in Cerda's note ad loc : 
Sunt multi in eo errore ut putent per septena corpora intelligi septem mvenes, 
cum tantum poeta quatuordecim intelligat. Non enim credibile ilium aliter 
sentire quam alios, qui de hac rescripserunt Plato in Phaedo. Nonne septena 
corpora septem tantum sunt, ut terna guttura Cerberi tria non sex? Recte 
ait Germanus, 'Poetam secutum grammaticam proprietatem, nam ad numeri 
distributionem ut distinctionem respexit, ac perinde per septena corpora intel- 
lexit quatuordecim.' 

''The distributive is clearly used for the cardinal in the following: 
A. 1.266, 313, 381, 393, 2.126, 5.85, 96, 120, 580, 7.538, 8.47, 168, 448, 565, 9.263, 
10.213, 566, II. 133, 326, 12.16s, E. 3.30, G. 1.172, 232, 4.95. 
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very plainly show a cardinal force may be at once dismissed from 
consideration, as only those passages in which the numerals are 
unquestionably distributive in meaning, and hence exhibit the char- 
acteristics peculiar to the use of the distributive, particularly concern 
us. Such passages seem to me to be the following : 

(i) ^.5.247: muneraque in navis ternos optare iuvencos 

vinaque et argenti magnum dat ferre talentum. 

(2) A. 5.61 bina" boum vobis Troia generatus Acestes 

dat numero capita in naves. 

(3) y4. 5.306: Cnosia bina dabo levato lucida ferro 

spicula caelatamque argento ferre bipennem ; 
omnibus hie erit unus honos. 

(4) A. 5.561 : pueri bis seni quemque secuti. 

(5) A. 9.162 : ast illos centeni quemque sequuntur. 

(6) A. 10.202: gens illi triplex, populi sub gente quaterni. 

(7) E. 1.42: quotannis 

bis senos cui nostra dies altaria fumant. 

(8) E. 5.67: pocula bina novo spumantia lacte quotannis 

craterasque duo statuam tibi pinguis olivi. 

(9) £.2.42: bina die siccant ovis ubera. 

A glance at the examples given in this second list will show 
plainly the method which Vergil used to express distribution. In 
(i) and (2) the number of bullocks for each ship is designated by 
the insertion of in naves. In (3) a half line is added to make clear 
the distributive idea. In (4) and (5) quemque is inserted, for, 
without it, ambiguity as to the number would evidently have resulted. 
In (6) sub gente emphasizes the distributive idea, while in (7) and 
(8) quotannis is absolutely necessary in order to show distribu- 
tion. The last example, (9), receives its force from die, which 
really equals quotidie, while bina then may be said to transfer its 
force of duality to the adverb, and thus becomes in meaning "twice." 

The conclusion to be drawn from these examples is that the 
distributive, when used with its original force, is regularly accom- 
panied by some other word or phrase to make the meaning clear. 
Yet there are two passages which, at first sight, seem to militate 
against this generalization. The first is A. 7.685: 

" The Thesaurus improperly quotes A. 5.61 for the use of bina as a car- 
dinal. 
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non illis omnibus arma, 
nee clipei currusve sonant; pars maxima glandes 
liventis plumbi spargit, pars spicula gestat 
bina manu. 
The second passage is A. 5.557 : 

cornea bina ferunt praefixa hastilia ferro. 
Vergil is describing the well-known equipment of arms, for 
every warrior was supposed to carry, and did regularly carry, two 
spears. That this was the common custom is shown by several 
passages in Vergil," and is asserted by Servius (ad A. 5.556), who 
quotes Baebius Macer as authority for the statement that Augustus 
gave each of the boys who participated in the Trojan games a helmet 
and two spears. This is the regular equipment, too, of the Homeric 
warrior. The common knowledge of this custom would tend to 
offer an easy explanation of these passages. Furthermore, it would 
be absurd to give two spears to each pars, as a strict interpretation 
of bina would require. In the second citation the subject is indefinite 
and the individual only is thought of. In both passages, therefore, 
the meaning is perfectly clear to the reader, who is assumed to know 
the customary equipment of a warrior. We need, then, no separate 
word or phrase to make the distributive meaning clearer. 

Hence we may formulate this general rule: Every passage in 
Vergil in which the distributive is used in its literal sense is relieved 
from possible obscurity by the presence of some word or phrase, by 
the context, or by prevalent knowledge of the custom involved. In 
other words, the distributive does not express distribution unless 
properly modified. The passage now under discussion (A. 6.20) 
finds an exact parallel in two examples, (7) and (8), quoted above: 
quotannis bis senos dies, and pocula bina quotannis. The distribu- 
tive idea in all these passages depends wholly upon the amplifying 
word quotannis, and with this either the cardinal or the distributive 
numeral is used with exactly the same significance; see E. 5, 67-68, 
quoted above. Hence septena corpora natoruni without quotannis 
could mean nothing but "seven children," with quotannis, "seven 
children every year." That natorum under the influence of the dis- 
tributive could be so strained as to connote fourteen children is not 
at all probable. That natorum may include children of both sexes 
is obvious, but while the most liberal interpretation could make 
septena corpora natorum mean seven children of either the male sex 

"Cf. pp. 38 ff. 
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alone or male and female to,'ether, yet m no case should we be 
justified in understanding the words to mean double the number. 
Furthermore, if Vergil had intended to say "fourteen" he might 
have done so in his usual manner, i. e., by the use of bis septem, as 
in ^. 1.7 1 : sunt mihi bis septem praestanti corpore nymphae; also 
A. 9. 161 : bis septem Rutuli, muros qui milite servent delecti. 

Having fixed the meaning of A. 6.20, and having shown that 
Vergil was not metrically bound to say "seven" instead of "four- 
teen," we must try to trace the motives by which Vergil was influ- 
enced to use the one number in preference to the other. 

Plutarch in his life of Theseus (Vit. Thes. 15) writes as 
follows: &crr€ irefiTreiv St' ivvea irSsv hacrfiov ^WeoiK eina, koi 
irapOevow Toaaxna'i, o/jboXoyovaiv 01 irXelcrTOt tSxv avyypa^eav. 
We see by this statement that Plutarch is in agreement with most 
authorities. It is significant for our discussion to note that he is 
careful to say "most", not "all", a fact which implies that there might 
be other versions, as indeed there were. Homer (Od. 11. 321, //. 
18.592) and Aeschylus (Cho. 611) show by allusions more or less 
direct that they were familiar with Cretan myths, but neither has left 
for us a record of the number of victims. Servius (ad A. 6.21) in- 
forms us that Sappho gave the number of children sent to the Mino- 
taur as fourteen; however, the earliest extant account in which a 
number is mentioned is found in Bacchylides (16.2), who says 
that Minos came to Athens and chose the victims himself. Theseus 
was not reckoned as one of the fourteen, the whole number being 
fifteen. Another variation in Bacchylides is that he does not dis- 
tinguish the sexes of the victims, Kopow being used collectively, 
whereas Plutarch and Hellanicus specify both boys and girls. In 
Plato {Phaedo 58 A) as well as in Bacchylides, we have a collective 
plural, Toir? hh Sttto, i/ceivov;. Compare also Euripides (H. F. 1326) 
(Ta)cra<} Kopoxn Sk eTrra ravpov TS^vcocnov KaraicTavaJV. 

Now, to the readers of Bacchylides, the meaning of tcopovi 
would be made clear as the poem proceeds, but in connection with 
the accounts of Plato and Euripides, in course of time there might 
very easily have arisen the question whether really there were 
fourteen youths or seven youths and seven maidens. Without 
doubt, much the same confusion arose then as has arisen in more 
recent times with regard to the interpretation of Vergil's septena 
corpora natorum. Isocrates {Hel. 10.27) speaks of fourteen iral^cK, 
and Callimachus (ew A^Xoi'309) gives merely aiiv •jraiSea-aiv with 
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no number attached. Pherecydes, as quoted by the scholiast on Od. 
11.322, must have included this myth in his history, mentioning 
seven boys and seven girls, and using the words, rovg rjlOeow koX 
irap6evow. 

Let us look now at some of the later accounts. Diodorus (4.613) 
says that the Athenians were ordered to give to the Minotaur seven 
sons and seven daughters every ninth year as long as the monster 
should live. ApoUodorus {Bibliotheca 3.15.8) has very nearly the 
same words that we find in Diodorus, and Pausanias (1.17.3) bears 
witness to the same fact. Catullus (64.78) mentions both youths 
and maidens but does not specify a number : electos iuvenes simul et 
decus innuptarum Cecropiam solitam esse dapem dare Minotauro. 
The account of Hyginus, the mythographer {Fab. 41), is of special 
interest, since he gives us a direct clue to the number in Vergil. He 
recounts these facts : Minos made war on the Athenians, Androgeos 
was killed in battle, and the Athenians were compelled to pay as 
tribute seven children, septenos liberos. In the Astronomicon (2.5) 
Hyginus says that Theseus went to Crete with seven maidens and 
six boys. Minos evidently came to Athens to choose the victims, 
for he is represented as doing violence to Eriboea on the homeward 
journey. In fact, the details of the myth as given in the two works 
differ widely, and when compared with Vergil we see at once that 
many of the facts related could never have been gleaned from the 
version in Vergil. Hyginus must have followed more detailed ac- 
counts, and, judging by the conflicting statements in the Fabulae and 
in the Astronomicon, we should infer that these two versions were 
based on very different sources." 

A passage in Servius-Auctus ad A. 6.14 at least suggests the 
existence of other accounts in which the number seven appeared, 
some of which may have antedated Vergil : "Alii dicunt a Minoe in 
vindicta filii occisi, sicut dictum est, lovem rogatum. Qui cum 
Atheniensibus pestilentiam misisset, praeceptum oraculo est de 
septem filiis annuls ad Minotauri pastum dirigendis." Whether the 
commentator has Hyginus, not Vergil, in mind when he says alii 
dicunt, or still other writers, it is impossible to determine. We may 
be certain, however, that both Hyginus and Vergil used the number 
seven — as in all probability many others did — especially since in a 

" Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, p. 432, says : "Hyginus Astr. 2.5 gives the 
story as told by the poet with additions that point to the use of other sources 
by the mythographer." 
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later note of the Servian commentary ( Servius-Auctus ad A. 6.21) 
mention is made of the authors who gave the number fourteen: 
"Quidam septem pueros et septem puellas accipi volunt, quod et 
Plato dicit in Phaedone et Sappho in lyricis et Bacchylides in dithy- 
rambis et Euripides in Hercule 1326." In any case we may be safe 
in drawing our conclusion that Vergil had traditional authority for 
using septem. 

Further evidence of Vergil's dependence upon traditional ac- 
counts may be seen in A. 6.14, in the expression ut fama est, intro- 
ducing, as it were with some apology, the myths which follow. In 
fact Heinze" asserts that not infrequently Vergil appeals to what 
he has heard, to what has been said, to that which is mere fama. 
That Vergil is not creating mythological pictures need not be sug- 
gested ; that he is following accounts which seem to him probable 
arid from which he takes details commonly accepted, is most likely. 
The insertion at this point of ut fama est is merely a reminder that 
the legends now about to be related are to be taken by his readers 
with due consideration for their authenticity, and that he, as a poet, 
holds himself bound only to relate accurately the accounts as they 
have been handed down to him. 

When Vergil cast about for material for his epic and began to 
incorporate these mythological references into his work, he found 
much confusion in his sources. Most of these sources have now 
been lost to us and the best we can do is to see in the various ver- 
sions the work of different authors. A very similar conclusion is 
reached by C. Robert,'" who, after comparing the two accounts of 
Bacchylides and Hyginus, makes the following statement : "Dennoch 
wird man auch hier die Moglichkeit offen lassen miissen, dass zwischen 
Bakchylides und Hygin ein Mittelglied liegt, ein Dichter, der sich 
allerdings ziemlich eng an Bakchylides angeschlossen haben miisste. 
Ich habe als nachste Quelle des Hygin friiher das astronomische 
Epos des Hegesianax angenommen ( Eratosthenis Catast. p. 221 ff. 
vgl. Arch. Anz. 1889, s. 142) und mochte an dieser Vermuthung 
auch jetzt noch festhalten." 

Jebb "* agrees fully with Robert that Hyginus depended largely 
upon Hegesianax, but insists further that there must have been some 

"" Ep. Tech., p. 239. 
"Hermes 33 (1898), p. 147. 
^^ Bacchylides, pp. 228-9. 
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secondary source to account for the variations that we find in 
Hyginus. It is reasonable to suppose that Vergil may have had 
access to these same sources and may have been influenced by the 
variety of accounts to such an extent that the only course which 
seemed to be left open to him was to adopt that form of the myth 
which appealed to him as the most suitable. In other words, may 
it not be that he did not depart from generally accepted accounts 
merely because of caprice, but rather because of his deliberate choice 
of a less familiar version; that he did not create a new version but 
adapted and fitted to his uses one of the forms of the myth then 
current at Rome ? 

These considerations, then, are especially to be noted : that there 
was a multiplicity of variations, contradictions, and versions of the 
Theseus myth ; that the number of victims and the time of payment 
vary widely; lastly and most important of all, that Vergil in using 
the number seven was probably exercising a deliberate preference 
for one of the current forms of the myth and was not drawing upon 
his own powers of invention. 

2. Magic Numbers. 

a) Magic Three: — We have seen in the discvission of the 
Fixed Numbers in Chapter I, that Vergil was influenced by the 
formulae of religious ceremonials, especially those connected with 
the dead, to make use of the number three in accordance with pre- 
vailing customs. Such a use we have termed a "fixed" use, because, 
in describing these ceremonials, the poet naturally felt constrained 
to employ the numer£ds commonly known to be associated with the 
incidents. In assigning a caption. Magic Numbers, to a section of 
Chapter II, on Favored Numbers, we mean to imply that the poet 
exercised a choice in numerals, and, in so doing, elected to adopt in 
several cases the Magic three, merely because of the peculiar force 
inherent in that number. 

It is well known that the Greeks and Romans, as also many 
other peoples ancient and modern, civilized and uncivilized, have 
ascribed to the number three a strong magic force and great efficacy, 
a fact which may possibly account for its extensive use in Roman 
ritual. In the Iliad Zeus thunders three times (//. 8.170), three 
snakes are on either side of Agamemnon's shield (//. 11.27), and 
on the baldric is depicted a snake with three heads. In the Odyssey 
Helen walks three times around the wooden horse (Od. 4-277)' 
three times Charybdis spouts, three times sucks back the water ( Od. 
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12.105), three times Odysseus gives wine to the Cyclops, three times 
the monster drinks {Od. 9.361). In Latin we note the frequent 
triple repetition in the formulae quoted by Cato," as also in the 
devotio and restitutio given by Livy."" In the XII Tables'" it is pre- 
scribed that the son who is sold three times is to be free. The 
efficacy of the number three is seen in many passages in Ovid," 
TibuUus," Horace,'' and Petronius.'^ One is not surprised, then, to 
find that Vergil has chosen to use the number three in many pas- 
sages, especially where he wishes to attach to the events narrated 
in the epic the peculiar power or charm naturally connected with this 
number. Such, for example, is the force in E. 8.73 ff . 
terna tibi haec primum triplici diversa colore 
licia circumdo, terque haec altaria circum 
effigiem duco; numero deus impare gaudet. 
necte tribus nodis ternos, Amarylli, colores. 
This may be translated as follows : 

First I wrap thee around with these three threads, of three 
different colors, and carry thy image three times about the altar; 
the god rejoices in an unequal number. Bind the three colors 
Amaryllis, with three knots. 

With this passage should be compared Ciris 371, where we find 
in place of terna, ter novena, an equally efficacious number," as we 

^ Cato R. R. 141 : mihi, domo, familiaeque, // agrum, terrain, fundum- 
que//prohibessis, defendas, averruncesque. 

Cato R. R. 160: huat, hanat, huat,//ista, pista, sista,//domiabo, damna, 
ustra. 

Cf. Cato R. R. 70. 

"Livy 8.9.6-7: vos precor, veneror, veniamque peto,//terrore, formidine, 
morteque. 

Livy, 1.24.7 : audi luppiter, audi pater patrate populi Albani, audito 
populus Albanus. 

^°Frag. XII Tables, cf. Gaius 1.132: si pater filium ter venum duuit, 
filius a patre liber esto. 

"^ Fasti 2.S73, 4.315, 4SS1. 6.15S; Trist. 1.3.55; Met. 7261, 14.58, 14.387; 
Her. 4.7. 

^"1.2.54, 1. 3.1 1. 

" Carm. 3.22.3; Ep. 1.1.37. 

"Sat. 131.5. 

™ Varro (de Re Rustica 1.2.27) is our authority for the existence of such 
a usage prior to Vergil. As a remedy for the gout the following words are to 
be repeated twenty-seven times: terra pestem teneto, salus hie maneto. So 
also in Ovid {Met. 14.58) Circe repeats her charm "thrice nine times." 
Further references may be found in Warde Fowler's article. The Number 
Twenty Seven in Roman Ritual, Class. Rev. 16 (1902), p. 211. 
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shall have occasion to note again in connection with the number 
nine. Irrespective of whether Skutsch is correct in claiming priority 
for the Ciris, or Leo for that of this Eclogue, no valid argument 
for either side can be drawn from this passage. In both cases, in 
this Eclogue and in the Ciris, tema, and ter novena respectively, are 
used because of their magic potency and were often so employed 
where such a force was desired. Hence I would take exception to 
Conington's statement, that the author of the Ciris is following 
E. 8.73 fif. and has misunderstood terna^' 

The mysterious power attached to the number three may be 
plainly seen in the three rumblings of the thunder of Jove. When 
Aeneas offers his prayer to Jove and the other divinities, an answer 
seems to be forthcoming in the voice of the thunder which pealed 
forth three times from a clear sky : 

A. y.i^i : hie pater omnipotens ter caelo clarus ab alto 
intonuit. 
Similarly in //. 8.170 Zeus thunders three times as a sign to the 
Trojans of a turn in the tide of battle. The implacable will of Jove 
manifests itself in the three rumblings which portend for Orpheus 
the return to Acheron of his beloved Eurydice : 

G. 4.493 : terque f ragor stagnis auditus Averni. 

Equally portentous of evil are the three reverberations^ from 
the cliffs as the Trojan heroes pass between Scylla and Charybdis : 

A. 3.566: ter scopuli clamoren inter cava saxa dedercy 
ter spumam elisam et rorantia vidimus astra. 

Three times the ship of Orontes is whirled around in the flood 
and is then swallowed up : 

A. 1. 116: ast aliam ter fluctus ibidem 

torquet agens circum, et rapidus vorat aequore vor- 
tex. 
In the third Eclogue the riddle is made all the more effective 
by the use of the magic number three, when the question is asked : 

E. 3.104: die, quibus in terris — et eris mihi magnus Apollo — , 
tris pateat caeli spatium non amplius ulnas. 

Because of magic potency connected to a great extent with the 
number three, there seems to be a disposition on Vergil's part to 

°' That Servius did not understand Vergil's use of distributives is plain, 
since he makes three threads for each color. Vergil is careful to show dis- 
tribution by context or otherwise, as I have shown on p. 47. 

'^ For a discussion of the variation from Horn. Od. 12.105, see p. 57- 
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utilize this number in descriptions of attempted action, as marking 
the Hmit of the endeavor. Thus Mezentius (A. 9.586) whirls his 
sling three times around his head, though the number sanctioned in 
military theory, if we may believe Vegetius (Epit. rei milit. 2.23), 
was but once. There is greater efficacy in the third trial, even 
though the attempt itself may not prove successful. Three efforts 
are made because of the feeling that, if there is any possibility of 
success, the lucky number will bring it. The Romans had a con- 
ventional way of expressing their hopes in definite numbers, indi- 
cated by us moderns in the phrase, "the third time never fails." 
Such is the interpretation to be applied to several examples which 
Forbiger (ad ^. 2.792) sought to explain by saying that they denote 
the painful repetition of an indefinite and unsuccessful number of 
repeated attempts, accompanied with sorrow or anguish. Forbiger 
includes in this list the following : 
A. 2.792 (cf. 6.700) : 

ter conatus ibi collo dstre bracchia circum, 
ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago. 
A. 4.690: ter sese attollens cubitoque adnixa levavit, 

ter revoluta torost. 
A. 8.230 : ter totum fervidus ira 

lustrat Aventini montem, ter saxea temptat 
limina nequiquam, ter fessus valle resedit. 
A. 10.685 : ter conatus utramque viam, ter maxima luno 

continuit. 
A. 1 1. 1 88: ter circum accensos cincti fulgentibus armis 
decurrere rogos, ter maestum funeris ignem 
lustravere in equis ululatusque ore dedere. 
The inadequacy of Forbiger's explanation for all cases may be 
most clearly seen in A. 11. 188, a passage which must certainly be 
interpreted in the light of Roman ritual (see p. 22). From A. 11.629 
it is evident that three attempts may succeed and are not necessarily 
characteristic of failure as Forbiger asserts : 

bis Tusci Rutulos egere ad moenia versos, 
bis reiecti armis respectant terga tegentes. 
tertia sed postquam congressi in proelia totas 
implicuere inter se acies legitque virum vir. 
In A. 10.873 Mezentius calls upon the Trojan hero three times, 
rides thrice around him (A. 10.885), while Aeneas turns thrice 
around to avoid his enemy's arrows. Here Mezentius fails in his 
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attempt to slay Aeneas while the latter is successful in averting dis- 
aster. Twice, too, the Trojans are cowed by the single handed 
might of Turnus, but in the third and final effort the warrior gives 
way, leaps into the Tiber, and swims to his comrades. 

A. 9.799 : quin etiam bis tum medios invaserat hostis, 
bis confusa fuga per muros agmina vertit. 
So again in A. 6.355 success rewarded the efforts of Palinurus 
after three long nights of storm. Surely Forbiger's explanation 
does not seem fully to cover the cases in hand. The third effort, far 
from being the unsuccessful one, is often the very opposite, while, 
if any, two efforts are unsuccessful. Daedalus might have over- 
come his emotion if he had but tried a third time : 

A. 6.32: bis conatus erat casus eflSngere in auro, 
bis patriae cecidere manus. 

Rather than classify these cases as marked by success or lack of 
it, a classification which involves many exceptions on both sides, it 
seems better to content ourselves with the assertion that the poet 
often employed the number three in descriptions of attempted action 
to mark the limit of the endeavor. Just why the poet found the 
number three most acceptable is a difficult question to answer, 
though there is little doubt but that we may see in it a number of 
special potency, derived it may be from magic art, or possibly de- 
veloped and strengthened in its meaning by its connection with 
ceremonials of all kinds. 



3. Variations from Sources. 

a) Homeric Suggestion: — In the list of examples, given in 
Chapter I, which show direct dependence on Homer, we note that 
the poet has often followed with considerable exactness the very 
words of his model. There is, however, a list of examples in which, 
while the numerical suggestion is plainly Homeric, such variety and 
change of detail are introduced as will best suit the poet's needs. 
Again, while there may be no one passage which may serve as a 
model, yet we often feel that Homeric influence is dominant in 
Vergil's choice of a numeral. Such, possibly, is the case in A. 9.272 : 
praeterea bis sex genitor lectissima matrum 
corpora, captivosque dabit suaque omtiibus arma. 
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Homer favors especially the number twelve,°° and frequently 
employs it in the Iliad and in the Odyssey in passages containing 
mention of gifts. Thus Priam (//. 24.229) prepares, as a present 
to Achilles for the ransom of Hector, twelve women's robes, twelve 
cloaks, twelve coverlets, twelve sheets, and twelve doublets. So, too, 
Odysseus {Od. 24.276) mentions twelve cloaks, twelve coverlets, 
twelve mantles, and twelve doublets as gifts to a stranger, while 
Agamemnon (//. 9.123) offers twelve horses to Achilles as part of 
his conciliatory gift. So Vergil in the passage just quoted, follow- 
ing his Homeric model, represents Ascanius in his boyish enthusiasm 
offering twelve women and twelve men as worthy prizes for the 
hero who should return with the information desired. 

Homeric suggestion seems to be evident in the following pas- 
sages : 

A. 3.420: dextrum Scylla latus, laevum inplacata Charybdis 
obsidet, atque imo barathri ter gurgite vastos 
sorbet in abruptum fluctus rursusque sub auras 
erigit alternos et sidera verberat unda. 
A. 3.566 : ter scopuli clamorem inter cava saxa dedere, 
ter spumam elisam et rorantia vidimus astra. 
Od. 12.104: tS) S' viro Sta Hdpv^Si<; avappoijSSel pAXav vSap. 

rph fiev yap t aviriaiv eir ■^fian, rph 8' avapoi^Sel 
Beivov. 
The similarity of the description makes it plain that Vergil has 
the Homeric version in mind. He does not, however, follow his 
model exactly, but seeks rather to avoid a statement which might be 
interpreted in accordance with the regular laws of nature," and to 
ascribe to the whirlpool supernatural forces. He therefore refrains 
from introducing into his account the Homeric phrase ctt' tjiumtc, 
and allows us to understand that the convulsions of the whirlpool 
follow in close succession. Vergil has, in other words, utilized the 
numeral suggested by Homer in such a way as to enhance the peril 
which the Trojans encountered. He has enlarged upon Homer's 
statement in order to emphasize the monstrous power of Charybdis. 

°*The same penchant is discernible in ApoUonius; e. g., in {Arg. 3.838) 
Medea is attended by twelve serving maidens. In (Arg. 4.1221) we read that 
the Queen gave to Medea as a marriage present twelve handmaids. The 
Argo (Arg. 4.1387) was to be carried over the desert for twelve days and 
twelve nights. 

=* See Merry and Riddell, Od. 12.105. 
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In the twelve-day truce the number still remains the same as in 
the model,'" but we note slight differences in minor details. 

A. 1 1. 133: bis senos pepigere dies. 

//. 24.667 : TT) Be BvcoSeKaT-^ iroXefii^ofjLev, ei irep avdyKrj. 

In Homer the battle is to begin again on the twelfth day, while 
Vergil evidently considers that the truce must last full twelve days. 
In both accounts the armistice is declared for the express purpose of 
allowing the dead to be buried. The coincidence of two periods of 
practically equal length which are to be employed in the same way 
can hardly be explained on any other ground than that Vergil is 
here, consciously or unconsciously, affected by Homeric suggestion. 

So, also, when we come to the seven-fold shield we may be 
equally sure that the number was suggested by Homer's kirTa^oeiov -. 

A. 8.447: ingentem clipeum informant, unum omnia contra 
tela Latinorum, septenosque orbibus orbes 
impediunt. 
Cf. A. 12.925, A. 10.783, and, to select a single passage from Homer, 

//. 7.219: Ata? S' iyyvOev ■qXBe <f>ep(Ov <rdKO<; ^vre -jrvpyov, 

■X^aXxeov hrra/Soeiov. 

Although Homer tells us there was an eighth covering of 

bronze, yet it seems to have been reckoned as extraneous to the 

shield proper, which was known as the shield of "seven bulls' hides." 

Again in A. 11.72 we have a close parallel to Homer's passage 
in //. 24.580. In Homer two mantles and a chiton are reserved from 
the ransom in which to clothe the body of Hector, though later we 
find that but one mantle and the chiton were used. So in Vergil, 
though two robes are brought out, but one only is used. 

In A. 6.287 and in A. 10.565 reference is made to Briareus or 
Aegaeon. Vergil describes the monster thus in the second of these 
passages : 

Aegaeon qualis, centum quoi bracchia dicunt 
centenasque manus, quinquaginta oribus ignem 
pectoribusque arsisse, lovis cum fulmina contra 
tot paribus streperet clupeis, tot stringeret enses. 
Vergil conceives Aegaeon to be a monster of a hundred bracchia, 
— ^the meaning undoubtedly of centumgeminus in A. 6.287, — and of 
fifty heads. Homer (//. 1.402), on the other hand, portrays the 

°° Heyne ad A. 11.133 says : "Numerum XII dierum ab Homero arripuit 
Iliad. 24 nee aliud quid quaerendum." 
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giant with one hundred arms but with only one head. The variation 
is best accounted for on the supposition that our poet wishes to ex- 
aggerate the frightful appearance of the monster and so adds the 
extra heads. Although in many instances, as noted elsewhere in 
this paper, Vergil has seemed to be inclined rather to double the 
nurnber used by his model, yet here we may readily believe that two 
heads would not have served so well his poetical purpose, just as in 
his description of Charybdis he deemed it necessary to surpass a 
feature of the original. 

Vergil has depicted the one-eyed giant Polyphemus as eating 
at a single meal two of Aeneas's comrades : 

A. 3.623 : vidi egomet duo de numero cum corpora nostro 
prensa manu magna. 
Homer {Od. 9.289, 311, 344) expresses himself similarly, but 
extends the number to three meals, consisting of two men each. 
Vergil's variation is most easily explicable on the assumption that 
the poet desired to condense into about forty lines Homer's account 
of some three hundred lines. Our poet thus, by a simple device, 
omits all but the very vivid picture of the seizure and bloody death 
of two victims. Once his purpose is fulfilled and the picture given, 
the narrative is allowed to proceed. 

Heyne's note (ad A. 5.1 14) makes it plain that Vergil has 
modeled his ship race upon Homer's chariot race. Yet in Homer (//. 
23.287 flf.) we find five chariots contesting while Vergil {A. 5.115) 
uses but four ships. The following remark of Heyne (ad loc.) is 
suggestive: "Virgilius navale certamen bene substituit, ut rem 
variaret." It is possible that Vergil varied the number of contes- 
tants for the same reason. However, four is a favorite number with 
Vergil for horses, bulls, altars, ships, etc., besides being easily adapt- 
able metrically. Although the locution en quattuor arae in A. 5.639 
is identical with E. 5.65, it was not reminiscence that determined the 
choice of the numeral, as we have suggested was the case in an 
instance on p. 51 ; the numeral depends directly upon the ships 
engaged in the race, one altar having been erected for each ship. 
In A. 5-699, quattuor amissis servatae a peste carinae, we may 
be very certain that the number is reminiscent of the number of the 
ships contesting in the race and furthermore was favored because of 
its metrical convenience. The race of the four ships is still vividly 
in ^ mind, and when a number is wanted, the first to suggest itself is 
naturally the one last used in connection with ships. 
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Vergil has taken his description of Scylla in A. 6.286 from the 
Odyssey (12.85) with certain modifications. In Homer she is rep- 
resented as a maiden with twelve feet, six heads, and six necks, and 
her voice is that of a new-born whelp. Vergil's conception is given 
most plainly in A. 3.426: 

prima hominis facies et pulchro pectore virgo 
pube tenus, postrema immani corpore pistrix 
delphinum caudas utero commissa luporum. 
In A. 3.432 she is a monster caeruleis canibus. Cf. E. 6.75. 
While Vergil may be said to have conceived of Scylla as part human 
and part monster, yet he did not assign to her a definite number of 
heads and feet and in so far is less precise in his description than his 
model. On the other hand, Vergil is much more elaborate than 
Lucretius (5.890 if.) who adopts the same conception. 

b) Non-Homeric Suggestion, Poetry: — There were undoubt- 
edly many influences at work in the poet's mind tending to cause 
variations in the use of numerals. Though few of these variations 
can be explained in one and the same way yet, in general, it may be 
said that Vergil often follows the concepts of the early Greek poets, 
who crystallized Greek tradition and hence affected Roman authors'. 
In the case of the Pan-pipe, the Greek avpiy^, we note a deviation 
from Vergil's model, Theocritus. Vergil describes the instrument 
thus: 

E. 2.36: est mihi disparibus septem compacta cicutis 
fistula. 
Theocritus (8.18), however, calls the Pipe of Pan iwed(j}covov, while 
with Vergil it is evidently seven-noted. Ovid (Met. 2.682) writes: 
dispar septenis fistula cannis. Seven seems to be the canonical num- 
ber in works of art.^ Servius comments (ad E. 2.31) as follows: 
"fistulam septem calamorum habet propter harmoniam caeli, in qua 
septem soni sunt, ut diximus in Aeneide (6.646) septem discrimina 
vocum." This explanation may be dismissed as a typically Servian 
piece of exegesis. It is far more probable that Vergil is here fol- 
lowing the most common tradition as regards the structure of the 
fistula, and for that reason deliberately departs from his model. A 
similar method has been pursued by the poet in A. 6.645 ■ 
nee non Thraeicius longa cum veste sacerdos 
obloquitur numeris septem discrimina vocum, 
iamque eadem digitis, iam pectine pulsat eburno. 

*" Baumeister, Denkm., Vol. I, p. 557. 
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That the common tradition ascribed seven notes to the lyre is 
certain. Pliny (N. H. 7.204) claims that Terpander invented the 
seven-stringed lyre. Eratosthenes (Catast. 24) calls Hermes the in- 
ventor, while Callimachus (Del. 253) asserts that the honor belongs 
to Apollo. The Homeric Hymn to Mercury (51) and Callimachus 
(Del. 253) attach seven strings to the lyre, while Boethius (Inst. 
Mus. 20) gives us the development from three strings to twelve or 
more. This shows that there must have been a variety of opinions 
concerning the structure of the lyre, the number of strings varying 
from one era to another. Vergil, however, as also Horace (Carm. 
3.1 1.3) seems to have fixed upon the number which was most com- 
mon in the Greek poets, probably because their statements had, in a 
large measure, tended to fix Roman tradition. 

When we consider Vergil's conception of the Eumenides, we 
observe the same variation in respect to details that exists in the 
Greek tragedians. In both Vergil and Aeschylus the Erinyes inhabit 
the lower world, or as Vergil (A. 4.473) puts it: 

ultricesque sedent in limine Dirae. 

Aeschylus (Eum. 72 ff.) makes them hated both by men and by the 
Olympian gods : Tdprapov 6' imo yOovo^, fua-rifiar' avSp&v kuI 0e5>v 
'OXufiirCwv. The Erinyes of Vergil and likewise of Aeschylus 
(Eum. 208) are the avengers of blood guilt, the punishers of matri- 
cides and of murderers. Vergil (A. 7.324, 454) also speaks of 
AUecto as the goddess who delights in grim war, in death, in anger, 
and in plots, while Tisiphone ( G. 3.552, A. 10.761 ) , sent forth from 
the Stygian blackness, leads in her train pestilence and dread, 
Morbos Metumque. So, too, Aeschylus in the Eumenides (478, cf. 
938) represents the Erinyes as responsible for the visitations of disease 
and plagues. Numerous other parallels might be cited, but these 
are suiiEcient to show the very close dependence of Vergil upon the 
portrayals of the Furies found in Greek tragedy and especially in 
the early tragedy exemplified by Aeschylus. There is one point, 
however, in this agreement with Aeschylus that especially concerns 
us here, viz., the number of the Erinyes. Neither Homer nor Hesiod 
mentions any definite number and Aeschylus allows us to infer that 
there were several, making his chorus of Furies either twelve or 
fifteen in number. In exactly the same way Vergil (A. 6.572) 
speaks of the agmina sororum,"' and Pentheus (A. 4.469) sees the 

"' Forbiger ad A. 4.469 tries to show that the words agmen and agmina 
are consistent with the conception of the three Furies. Such an interpreta- 
tion is at least strained and it seems far better to suppose that Vergil in 
respect to the number is following Aeschylus, exactly as he has done in so 
many other particulars. 
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agmina Eumendum. Seneca also reverts to this older conception of 
the number, calling them Furiae, dira Furiarum agmina, turba 
Furiarum, etc. (Med. 958, 966, Thy. 78) . 

Vergil does not at all times, however, maintain consistency 
with this older idea, but very plainly follows the later modification, 
first represented by Euripides (Ores. 408), who makes the number 
three. 

A. 12.845 • dicuntur geminae pestes cognomine Dirae, 

quas et Tartaream Nox intempesta Megaeram 
uno eodemque tulit partu. 
The three as named by Vergil are Allecto (A. 7.324), Tisiphone 
(A. 6.571), and Megaera. The Furies are represented by Vergil 
under various forms, as we have already seen. In harmony with 
Aeschylus they are now harpies, now maidens with snaky locks; 
they are the Erinyes or Furies, pursuing their victims with implac- 
able hate ; they are the Dirae or the 'Apai of Aeschylus (Rum. 417) : 
they are the Poenae or the penalties of Justice, especially in their 
relentless pursuit of Sisyphus, Ixion, and Pirithoiis. Unlike Aes- 
chylus, Vergil never allows the Erinyes to become the kindly Eumen- 
ides; they nowhere show any such mitigation of their original im- 
placable character as Aeschylus portrays. 

In a word, it is to be noted that Vergil follows the early notions 
as to form and attributes of the Erinyes; that, as to number, while 
he sometimes adapts the earlier conception of a troop or host, yet 
at other times — ^but still following the Greek tragic poets in this 
respect — he adopts the definite number three. There is, then, a 
mingling of the numerical traditions, a wavering between the older 
Aeschylean version and the later Euripidean. 

Vergil has four passages in which mention is made of a hydra 
or the Hydra, i. e., the Lernaean Hydra. In two of these (A. 6.287, 
8.300) no definite number is used in connection with the hydra's 
heads. But in the sixth book the shield of Aventinus is decorated 
with a Hydra girt about with a hundred serpents, evidently equiva- 
lent to a hundred heads : 

A. 7.655 : post hos insignem palma per gramina currum 

victoresque ostentat equos satus Hercule pulchro 
pulcher Aventinus, clipeoque insigne paternum 
centum angues cinctamque gerit serpentibus hydram. 
In the sixth book, however, the hydra that sits before the gate of 
Orcus is represented as a monster with fifty black throats: 



A. 6.576: quinquaginta atris immanis hiatibus hydra 
saevior intus habet sedem. 
This last is not actually the Lernaean Hydra, but only a similar 
monster, as was suggested by Heyne (ad loc). Euripides, in 
speaking of the Hydra, first {H. F. 419) uses the epithet fivpiOKpavot ; 
then {H. F. 1190) eKaTo<yK€<paXo<: ; and again (H. F. 1274) 
afi(f)iKpavo';. Servius (ad A. 6.575), referring to the belua Lernae, 
says: "quam alii tria volunt habuisse capita, alii novem, Simonides 
quinquaginta dicit". Palaephatus (38) also mentions fifty heads. 
Evidently there was a variety of tradition regarding the Hydra 
which allowed the poet a wide range in the sphere of number. 
Vergil does, however, confine himself to the numbers fifty and one 
hundred, showing, as it seems, that he was profoundly influenced by 
the early Greek poets. He adopts the numerals which he finds 
used by them, suiting his own wants at each occasion in his choice 
of the numeral. 

In assigning a number to the heads of Cerberus Vergil follows 
the tradition of the Greek tragedians : 

A. 6.417: Cerberus haec ingens latratu regna trifauci 

personat, adverse recubans immanis in antro. 
In the earliest Greek poets we find considerable variation. Homer 
(//. 8.368) refers to Cerberus as the Kvva arvyepov 'AiBao, assign- 
ing no number of heads. Hesiod (Theog. 312) gives him fifty 
heads. Pindar, according to a scholium ad Hes. Theog. 311, en- 
dowed Cerberus with one hundred heads, a version which Horace 
in one passage (Carm. 2.13.34) seems to follow."" Vergil, in the 
two passages where a number is mentioned {A. 6.417, G. 4.483), 
follows the example of the Greek tragedians, who seem to be quite 
consistent in assigning three heads to the monster. Sophocles 
( Track. 1098) palls Cerberus "AiSov TpUpavov aKvKaKa, and Cicero 
in his translation of the same passage {Tusc. D. 2.9.22) writes: 

tricipitem eduxit. Hydra generatum, canem. 
We read also in Tusc. D. 1.5. 10: num te ilia terrent, triceps apud 
inferos Cerberus, Cocyti fremitus? Norden suggests "" that this 
passage may have been taken from some Greek tragedian. Euripi- 
des {H. F 611, 1277) speaks of Cerberus as TpiKpavo<; and again 
(H. F. 24) as T/JMTto/iaTo?. Latin authors, e. g., Horace (Carm. 

°* Birt, Jugendverse und Heimatpoesie Vergils, p. 168. 
"" Aeneis, Buch VI, p. 237. 
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2.i9.3i)> Ovid (Met. 4.451, 10.22; Trist. 4.7.16), Pseudo-TibuUus 
(3.4.88), and Propertius (3.5.43), as well as the mythographer 
Hyginus (Fab. 151), abide by the traditional number three. Thus 
Vergil conforms to a well-established tradition and follows here, as 
often, the Greek tragedians. 

In the following passage Vergil, though differing intentionally, 
or possibly unintentionally, from Hesiod in details, has followed 
him in making the fifth of the month unlucky : 

G. 1.277: quintam fuge: pallidus Horcus 

Eumenidesque satae ; turn partu terra nefando 
Coeumque lapetumque creat saevomque Typhoea 
et coniuratos caelum rescindere fratres. 

Hes. Op. 802 : irefiTTTa'; 8' i^aXeaa-ffai, iirel y^aKe-n-at re koI alvaC. 
iv Tre/jLTTTr) yap ^acnv 'E/siz/ua? afi^ciroXeveiv 
"OpKOv yeivofievov,*" rov "Epi? re/ce tt'^/a' iiriopKovi. 
Vergil attaches unlucky attributes to the fifth day because, as he 
thinks, pallidus Horcus (i. e., Orcus, god of the dead), the Furies, 
and the Giants as well, were all born on that particular day. It is 
plain, also, that the "O/j/eo? of Hesiod, god of the oath, bane of per- 
jurers, has been confounded with Orcus, god of the lower world. 
Vergil makes another slight deviation from Hesiod in saying that 
the Erinyes were born on the fifth, not that they attended "0/s«o?, 
who was born on that day, if we credit Hesiod. 

Jahn" has given a very plausible explanation of Vergil's varia- 
tion, suggesting, on the authority of Pliny (A^. H. 18.32.75), that 
possibly Democritus is responsible for not a few of Vergil's vagaries. 
I am inclined to think that, whereas Vergil may have been influenced 
by both Democritus and Hesiod, yet in the end we find Vergil ex- 
pressing what seems to him to be the prevailing tradition, in con- 
formity with early Greek writers. 

In the third Eclogue, especially, Vergil has enlarged upon his 
model in a very striking manner. For the sake of enhancing the 
effect, he allows himself the privilege of making a statement which 
almost surpasses credulity, as for example : 

E. 3.5 : hie alienus ovis custos bis mulget in bora. 

Theoc. 4.3 : fi ird yjre Kpv^Bav to, ■jrodeaTrepa iraaa<; afi,i\yeL<; ; 
Here, evidently for the sake of heightening the taunt, the secret 

" Many favor the reading Tivv/Ums. 
"Rhein. Mus. 58 (1903), p. 419- 
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mflkings of the flock are increased by Vergil from once at evening 
to twice an hour, or, in other words, to a number hardly to be 
credited. Similarly, too, in still another passage : 

E. 3.34 : bisque die numerant ambo pecus, alter et haedos. 

Theoc. 8.16: ra he fidXa iroOeaTrepa •kolv't apiOfievvri. 

In Vergil the harsh parents number the herd twice daily, while one 
or the other numbers the kids separately. In Theocritus there is 
but a daily numbering of the flock, at eventide. 

Vergil has done as well as Theocritus, if not better, in setting 
forth the desirability of certain gifts : 

E. 3.29: ego banc vitulam (ne forte recuses, 

bis venit ad mulctram, binos alit ubere fetus) 
depone. 

Theoc. 1.25: alyd re rot Beoaa> BiSu/iaroKOV e? r/al? a/xeX^ai, 

a Sv e'xpia ip(<f>a)i irorafieXyeTai, e? Svo ireXkaf. 
We see that Vergil offers as a prize a heifer that, though with twins 
by her side, yet gives in addition two pails of milk each day. 
Theocritus does not give the goat and kids outright, but merely 
offers all the milk the goat will give in three milkings, two pails 
full to a milking, though she has two kids by her side. Theocritus, 
to be sure, adds to the present of milk a large drinking-cup or bowl. 
Certainly Vergil has outdone Theocritus in the value of the prizes, 
if not in extolling the wonderful capabilities of his heifer as com- 
pared with the goat." Again, if we wish to compare Theocritus 
8.86, we find that the present is a hornless goat, that fills the pail 
with milk beyond the brim, but with no kids by her side. Vergil, 
as it seems to me, has striven in all these passages to enlarge upon 
the suggestion offered by his model. 

In the following passage, also, where the suggestion is again 
taken from Theocritus, the enlargement common to the examples 
just quoted is visible: 

E. 2.40 : praeterea duo nee tuta mihi valle reperti 
capreoli. 

Theoc. 3.34: ^ fidv roi Xevxav BiSv/iaroKov alja (ftvXdaaa). 
There is yet another imitation of Theocritus in which Vergil has 
added a numeral, apparently for the sake of vividness and definite- 
ness of detail: 

" See Fritzsche, Theoc. ad loc., for a similar interpretation, and also 
Kynaston's note. 
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E. 8.37: saepibus in nostris parvam te roscida mala 

(dux ego vester eram) vidi cum matre legentem. 
alter ab undecimo tum me iam acceperat annus; 
iam fragilis poteram ab terra contingere ramos. 
Theoc. 11^5- VpO'O'&t)''' M^" eyarye reows, Kopa, dviKa irparov 
^vdei ifia aiiv fiarpi, deXoia vaKivBiva <j)vXKa 
ef opeos Bpe\lra(r6ai, iyw B' oBbv dyefiovevov. 
We note first of all the unusual periphrasis alter ab undecimo for 
duodecimo, evidently for metrical reasons alone. Secondly, we note 
that Theocritus uses no numeral at all. Why does Vergil? It 
seems to me that alter ab undecimo is to be set over against parvam, 
and that a numeral here, indicating the extreme youth of the boy at 
the time when love's charms first affected him, is used primarily to 
bring out the boy's side of the picture. A general word would have 
left us in doubt as to just how old the boy was; as it is, we know 
that he was first attracted to the girl before the period when love 
usually makes its appearance, and hence his passion is made to 
appear all the more ardent. In other words, the poet gains in 
vividness and definiteness of detail by the use of the numeral. 

c) Non-Homeric suggestion, Prose: — In numerical citation 
based upon prose sources we shall see that Vergil sometimes varies 
the data furnished by his model, just as we have seen that he may 
do when he is inspired by poetic tradition. In general it may be 
said that he is less detailed in the introduction of numerical data 
than is his model. This is what we should expect when we recall 
the fact that Vergil is expressing in hexameter that which Varro, 
for example, had with freedom and fullness set forth in prose. In 
spite of the handicap of verse, we still find Vergil abiding by the 
old traditions, though many of the details may be simplified to suit 
poetic exigencies. However, in the following passage he has ap- 
parently followed his model : 

A. 1.244: regna Liburnorum et fontem superare Timavi 

unde per ora novem vasto cum murmure montis 
it mare proruptum et pelago premit arva sonanti. 
There was in antiquity some uncertainty regarding the number of the 
streams of the Timavus. Servius (ad loc.) says: "multi septem esse 
dicunt, quod si incerta fides est, finitus est numerus pro infinito." 
The authors whom Servius may have in mind are Strabo (5.214) 
and Martial (4.25.6), both of whom use the numeral septem in con- 
nection with this river. Pomponius Mela (2.4.3), on the other 
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hand, whose source is unknown, uses novem. With regard to 
Vergil, however, it seems fairly certain that he is basing his account 
on Varro. Ritter'' has shown that this passage contains evidences 
of Vergil's dependence upon Varro's account. Referring to A. 1.244 
Ritter says : "itaque dubium esse non potest, quin de toto hoc loco 
Varronem Vergilius consulerit." In other words, Vergil is probably 
following a well-founded tradition established by Varro. 

Vergil seems again to have had Varro's account in mind in his 
description of the room or place in which the bull is to be killed 
from whose carcass the swarm of bees is to be produced : 

G. 4.295 : exiguus primum atque ipsos contractus in usus 
eligitur locus ; hunc angustique irabrice tecti 
parietibusque premunt artis et quattuor addunt, 
quattuor a ventis obliqua luce fenestras, 
tum vitulus bima curvans iam cornua fronte 
quaeritur. 
Although we must depend upon the author of the Geoponica 
(15.2.21) for the statement that definite directions were prescribed 
by Varro, Vergil's probable model, yet there is no reason to doubt 
his assertion" as to the sources of his information. Vergil merely 
says that the place chosen should be exiguus, contractus in usus, 
while in the source the exact dimensions of the room were given: 
olK6<i (701 ecrrco vy^rfKo'i, heKairrfyyaloii, Kal eS/oo? 'irj]')(Siv i KoiX raZs 
XofTrats irXevpalt ta-o<;. Varro seems to have prescribed one door 
and four windows, whereas Vergil puts in windows only, evidently 
disregarding the fact that a bullock of some size might more easily 
go in through a door than by the window. Vergil's victim is to 
have passed its second year, while that of Varro is called specifically 
rpiaKovrd/jirjvoi;, We have already noted" how Vergil at this point 
leaves out entirely the two periods, of twenty-one and of eleven 
days, and represents a single period of nine days as elapsing before 
the swarm of bees is produced. Throughout the entire account his 
aim is evidently to simplify his data. 

In the following passages we note the same process of simplifi- 
cation, yet always within the bounds of truth : 

" Diss. phil. Halens. 14, p. 336. 

** 'I6/3os 5^ 6 paa-iKeis AtjSiJuo iv 'KdpvaKt IvX^vg tprja-i SeTv iroteurSat /leXicriras, icol 
ATj/tAifpiTos Koi pipuv iv 'Puimlif y\d><r(Txi iv otxif 4>airl xP^ iroieWai, Swep ia-ri Kal tiKLvav. 
"P. 32. 
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G. 1.208: libra die somnique pares ubi fecerit boras 

et medium luci atque umbris iam dividit orbem: 
exercete, viri, tauros, serite hordea campis 
usque sub extremum brumae intractabilis imbrem. 
Varro R. R. 1.34.1 : sexto intervallo ab aequinoctio autumnali 
incipere scribunt oportere serere usque ad diem nonagesi- 
mum unum. 

G. 1.215: vere fabis satio. 

Varro R. R. 1.34.2: fabam optime seri in vergiliarum occasu. 

G. 1. 160: dicendum at, quae sint duris agrestibus arma, 
quis sine nee potuere seri nee surgere messes : 
vomis et inflexi primum grave robur aratri 
tardaque Eleusinae matris volventia plaustra 
tribulaque traheaeque et iniquo pondere rastri; 
virgea praeterea Celei vilisque supellex, 
arbuteae crates et mystica vannus lacchi. 
Varro R. R. 1.22.3 • itaque, Stolo inquit, proposita magnitudine 
fundi de eo genere Cato scribit, oliveti iugera CCXL qui 
coleret, eum instruere ita oportere, ut faceret vasa olearia 
iuga quinque, quae membratim enumerat, ut ex acre 
ahenea, urceos, nassiternam, item alia: sic e ligno et ferro, 
ut plostra maiora tria, aratra cum vomeribus sex, crates 
stercorarias quattuor, item alia: sic de ferramentis quae 
sint et quot opus (multitudinem), ut ferreas octo, sarcula 
totidem, dimidio minus palas, item alia. 
So also in his instructions concerning the feeding of young calves 
Vergil's language shows less precision than Varro's: 

G. 3.174: interea pubi indomitae non gramina tantum 

nee vescas salicum frondes ulvamque palustrem, 
sed frumenta manu carpes sata. 
Varro R. R. 2.5.17: semestribus vitulis obiciunt furfures 
triticios et farinam hordeaceam et teneram herbam et ut 
bibant mane et vesperi curant. 
In these passages Vergil is nowhere incorrect in the details so far 
as they are introduced, but by omitting numerical definition and 
designation he often expresses himself with less precision than does 
his prose source. In one case only, i. e., when he says that the bees 
are generated within a period of nine days as over against Varro's 
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much longer period, is there any real difference in numerical detail. 
But, as we have already shown," Vergil wished to make his period 
correspond with that well-known nine-day interval so common 
among the Romans. Elsewhere, we may say, Vergil is true to tra- 
dition so far as that tradition serves him, but he feels free to omit 
details or to forego specific statement if such a course appeals to 
him and is in accord with his poetic purposes. This is precisely 
what we might expect to find when a poet is dealing with subjects 
that belong properly to the domain of prose. 

Round and Indefinite Numbers. 

a) Round numbers: — It seems to me that there are to be dis- 
tinguished two well-defined classes of round numbers in Vergil : 
the first, in which the numbers are evolved wholly from the poet's 
imagination; the second, approximations to the fact, tending to 
satisfy conditions already expressed or understood. 

The technique of the poet in the creation of numbers of the 
first class is best illustrated by his enumeration of the troops that go 
forth to battle. We find mille twice (A. 10.167, 178), tercentum 
twice (A. 10.173, 182), quingenti (A. 10.204) and sescenti (A. 10. 
172) once each. It appears that the poet intends to give us reason- 
able, and at the same time different, numbers, and thereby to clothe 
his account with a semblance of historical accuracy. It is note- 
worthy that he favors the numbers which are multiples of one 
hundred, just as in Homer's Catalogue nearly all the numbers are 
multiples of ten. This favoring of the hundreds is further illustrated 
in A. 9.370, where three hundred horsemen are sent out from the 
Latin city under their leader, Volcens. In A. 8.518 two hundred 
horsemen are given to Pallas by Evander, two hundred by Pallas 
to Aeneas. One hundred men follow each of seven leaders in 
A. 9.162. It will be noted that in A. 1.703 one hundred female 
servants and one hundred male tend the tables, while but fifty pre- 
pare the food within. One hundred envoys go to the town of 
Latinus (A. 7.153), and one hundred come from Latinus to the 
Trojans {A. 11.331). Lausus (A. 7.652) leads from the city of 
Agyllina one thousand men, while Aeneas sends one thousand men 
to attend the funeral of Pallas (A. 11. 61). It seems as though in 

'" See Ritualistic Nine, p. 32. 
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these and in other similar cases centum, mille, and even quinquaginta 
serve the poet's purpose admirably, being definite in outward appear- 
ance and conveying to the reader the impression of being an accu- 
rate numerical statement. Hirzel " in his discussion of round numbers, 
recognizes the especial appropriateness of the numbers "ten", "hun- 
dred", "thousand" for poetic purposes. He says : "Diese AUgemei- 
heit ist der Grund gewesen, weshalb solche Zahlen bei den Dichteni 
besonders beliebt sind ; denn man kann sich ihrer bedienen ohne wie 
bei den auf die Einer bestimmten Zahlen Gefahr zu laufen, dass 
durch sie der rechnende Verstand mehr, als fur den Zweck der 
Dichtung wiinschenswerth ist, in Thatigkeit gesetzt wird." 

As in the case of the larger numbers, so with the smaller, cer- 
tain numbers prevail. When Vergil wishes to indicate the great 
wealth of Galaesus (A. 7.538) he ascribes to him five herds of 
cattle, five flocks of sheep, and one hundred plows. In E. 3.71 the 
present to the maiden is one of ten apples, and Sinon {A. 2.126) is 
silent for twice five days. Turnus appears at the city attended by 
twenty youth (A. 9.48), while the chosen chiefs sail forth to the 
aid of the Trojans in thrice ten ships (A. 10.213). There is a 
noticeable fondness for the multiples of ten, as Hirtzel has already 
indicated. 

b) Approximate numbers: — These satisfy known conditions, — 
at least they are not improbable numbers, in view of statements made 
earlier in the poem, — conforming to the numbers required by the 
structure of the poem. In a sense, then, these numbers, also, are 
products of the imagination, but the structural process of the poet's 
imagination having been carried through, the numerical details 
which follow are subject to the conditions already fixed by the poet 
and known to the reader. Such, for example, is A. 2.501 : 

vidi Hecubam centumque nurus Priamumque per aras 
sanguine foedantem ipse sacraverat ignis. 
The two words requiring comment are centum and nurus. How 
is it possible for Vergil to say there were one hundred daughters- 
in-law? There were approximately one hundred included in the 
band of women designated by nurus*'' The word includes daugh- 
ters as well as daughters-in-law, as is clear from the fact that natae 

"Uber Rundzahlen, Ber. d. Gesell. d. Wiss. zu Leip., phil.-hist. CI., 27 
(i88s), pp. 3 ff- 

"' Cassandra, for example, was not there ; she is accounted for in 403. 
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(515) IS used to describe the same group. It is plain that neither 
centum nor nurus is strictly accurate, yet either would satisfactorily 
include all the women. It is possible, too, if the Andromache of 
Ennius were extant in its entirety, that a full solution of all the 
difficulties involved in Vergil's statement would be forthcoming. 
Cicero (Tusc. D. 3.1944) has quoted from that play a few verses 
from which we infer that the poet included in his theme some 
account of the affairs of Priam and his household. Vergil was 
undoubtedly following a form of the myth which had increased the 
number of Priam's children from Homer's more modest sum to a 
number which Vergil expresses by the approximate number centum. 
Homer (//. 6.244, cf. 24. 495) gives Priam fifty sons, and implies 
that there were twelve daughters, but nowhere does he refer to the 
number of fifty sons and fifty daughters. This latter number might 
have developed later in the following way : the fifty sons, their fifty 
wives, and the twelve daughters become fifty sons, fifty wives, and 
fifty daughters, i. e., one hundred nurus. 

A similar use of both mille and decern is to be found in 
several places in Vergil, wherever the number of ships or the length 
of the war is mentioned {A. 2.198, 9.148, et al.). That the precise 
number of Greek ships might have been inserted in the Latin hexa- 
meter is illustrated by the author of the Epitome of the Iliad (220) : 

bis septem venere minus quam mille ducentae. 

But precise numerical definitions like this would not have satis- 
fied Vergil's purpose at all. 

Again, in A. 8.716 we are told that Augustus dedicated three 
hundred shrines, a statement which the poet did not intend should 
record the exact truth but should express what we know to be the 
case, viz., that a large number of shrines and temples was restored 
and reconsecrated under Augustus. The poet, further, assumes a 
poet's right, referring to one time restorations which no doubt ex- 
tendel over many years. So also in A. 7.170: 

tectum augustum ingens, centum sublime columnis. 

When presents are to be made by Dido to the companions of 
Aeneas {A. 1.633), Vergil takes into account the approximate num- 
ber of ships and represents the Queen as giving twenty bulls, approx- 
imately one for each ship. So, too, when the deer are killed 
{A. 1. 1 92) the number equals that of the ships. Of the smaller 
animals, sheep and swine, a much larger number would be necessary ; 
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hence the poet uses centum, an approximation which very nearly, if 
not precisely, meets the needs of so large a number of sailors/" 

c) IndeUnite numbers: — These are round numbers more or 
less indefinite in meaning, and may be translated either by "several", 
a limited number, or by "many", an unlimited number. For ex- 
ample in G. 1. 410: 

tum liquidas corvi presso ter gutture voces 

aut quater ingeminant. 
The ravens croak three or four, i. e., several times. The wailing 
women beat their breasts three or four times in A. 4.589, cf. 12.155. 
So also in A. 1.94, when the poet says that thrice and four times 
happy are they who died beneath the walls of Troy. It may properly 
be said in all these cases that the poet wishes his readers to under- 
stand that the numerals are but approximate round numbers, equiva- 
lent to "several", yet with a limitation. 

The idea of "many" or "very many" is usually expressed by 
centum or mille when the numeral is used. A typical instance of 
this usage is A. 6.625 (cf. G. 2.43) : 

non, mihi si linguae centum sint oraque centum, 

ferrea vox. 
The immediate inspiration of Vergil's expression, as Servius (ad 
loc.) observes, is a fragment of Lucretius (inserted by Lachmann 
as 6.840), which our author has repeated almost word for word, 
using ferrea vox where Lucretius used aerea vox. The prototype 
of the topos, however, as Macrobius {Sat. 6.3.6) has pointed out, 
and Servius as well, is Hom. II. 2.489 ff. : 

ovS' ei fioi BeKa fiev <y\oi)tr<7ai, SeKa Se a-ToiMar elev 

tfxovri 8' dppT]KTO<;, ktX. 
Macrobius (loc. cit.) quotes from the second book of Hostius' 
Bellum Istrium: non si mihi linguae centum, atque ora sient totidem, 
vocesque liquatae. Thus we see that in Latin centum performs the 
same function as BeKa in Greek. As Norden well observes (ad 
A. 6.625), poetical exaggeration, whereby ten becomes one hundred, 
one hundred becomes one thousand, etc., is characteristic of Roman 
rhetorical poetry. In this connection should be cited the following 
fragment of Caecilius Statius (Obolastes 5, Ribb. II, p. 65), which 
has apparently been overlooked by the commentators to Vergil : 

" Acestes (A. 5.61) shows liberality in sending two bulls for each ship, 
while Aeneas gives three to each of the contestants in the boat-race (A. 5.247). 
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si linguas decern 
habeam, vix habeam satis te qui laudem, Lache. 
These numbers are not used merely to express exaggeration, but to 
indicate with more or less emphasis the indefinite or limitless nature 
of the circumstance. 

The following passages furnish other examples of indefinite 
numbers : 



A. 1.294: 



A. 1.416: 
A. 3.643: 



A. 4.199: 



Furor impius intus 
saeva sedens super arma et centum vinctus aenis 
post tergum nodis fremet horridus ore cruento. 

centumque Sabaeo 
ture calent arae sertisque recentibus halant. 
centum alii curva haec habitant ad litora volgo 
infandi Cyclopes et altis montibus errant, 
templa lovi centum latis immania regnis, 
centum aras posuit vigilemque sacraverat igneni. 
quo lati ducunt aditus centum, ostia centum, 
ostia iamque domus patuere ingentia centum, 
laeta deum partu, centum complexa nepotes. 

et terram centum vertebat aratris. 
centum aerei claudunt vectes aeternaque ferri 
robora. 

centum quadriiugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 
stabant ter centum nitidi in praesepibus altis. 
ter centum nivei tondent dummeta iuvenci. 

Strangely enough Vergil nowhere uses sescenti as an indefinite. By 
far the most common indefinite is mille^ corresponding to the Greek 
fivpioi.. We find such poetic amplifications as the rainbow with a 
thousand colors, the mille labores of Hercules in A. 8.291. Here 
must be included the following passages : 

A. 4.701 : mille trahens varios adverso sole colores. 
A. 5.89: mille iacit varios adverso sole colores. 
A. 5.609: ilia, viam celerans per mille coloribus arcum. 
To these examples should be added the following of a similar nature : 

Penthesilea furens mediisque in milibus ardet. 

exercet Diana choros, quam mille secutae. 

milia quot magnis umquam venere Mycenis. 

ille e concilio multis cum milibus ibat 

ad tumulum. 



A. 


6.43: 


A. 


6.81: 


A. 


6.786 


A. 


7-539 


A. 


7.609 


G. 


3-i8: 


A. 


7-275 


G. 


1.15: 



A. 


1. 491 


A. 


1.499 


A. 


2.331 


A. 


575: 
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A. 5.289: quo se multis cum milibus heros 

consessu medium tulit. 
^- 5-59° • mille viis habuisse dolum. 
A. 5.806 : milia multa daret leto. 

A. 6.1 10: ilium ego per flammas et mille sequentia tela. 
^- 7-337- tibi nomina mille, 

mille nocendi artes. 
A. 8.291 : duros mille labores. 

A. 8.496: his ego te, Aenea, ductorem milibus addam. 
A. 9.132: terra autem in nostris manibus, tot milia gentes 

arma ferunt Italae. 
A. 9.549 : isque ubi se Turni media inter milia vidit. 
A. 10.761 : pallida Tisiphone media inter milia saevit. 
A. 1 1. 1 67: caesis Volscorum milibus ante. 

A. 11.397: et quos mille die victor sub Tartara misi. 
A. 12.125 : nee non mediis in milibus ipsi 

ductores auro volitant ostroque superbi. 
A. 12.753 • mille fugit refugitque vias. 
G. 4.473 : quam multa in foliis avium se milia condunt. 



5. Special Uses. 

a) Donations: — Lersch, in his Antiquitates Vergilianae (p. 
210), makes the following observation: "Duplicia deinde saepe- 
numero sunt, quae dono dantur". He gives no reason for the 
prevalence of the usage and cites but few examples. An examina- 
tion of the passages in which presents are given yields fairly uniform 
results, the underlying principle being in almost every case that the 
donation is doubled because the articles given are themselves natur- 
ally pairs. In this way we must explain the present of a pair of 
oxen for each ship (A. 5.61). To be sure, later on in this book 
(247) Aeneas sends to each ship three iuvencos. These are, how- 
ever, as the word implies, young bullocks and probably not of mature 
size, so that a larger number would be needed to go around among 
the men of the ship. Again, in A. 7.280 Latinus's present to Aeneas 
is a chariot and a pair of horses. Pheneus gives Evander a pair of 
reins {A. 8.168). Cups are used for presents four times, and in 
every case we must probably interpret the poet as meaning a pair. 
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Such seems to be the inference in E. 3.36, where pocula is used with- 
out a numeral, when compared with E. 3.44, where the numeral is 
used. The conjunction et in this last passage would seem to refer 
back to V. 36, "Alcimedon made two cups for me also". In 
A. 9.263 ff. we have a list of presents which Ascanius promises to 
Nisus and Euryalus if they are successful in their undertaking : 
bina dabo argento perfecta atque aspera signis 
pocula, devicta genitor quae cepit Arisba, 
et tripodas geminos, auri duo magna talenta, 
cratera anticum, quem dat Sidonia Dido. 
With this passage we should compare A. 5.266, where the third 
prize for the ship-race is mentioned : 

tertia dona facit geminos ex acre lebetas 
cymbiaque argento perfecta atque aspera signis. 
Although in this latter passage cymbia has no numeral with it, yet 
a pair of cups is evidently meant. In the former passage difficulty 
has been made of the fact that Vergil mentions but one crater. How 
could that be divided between the two heroes? If we regard the 
cups as a pair and as naturally going together, there is no difficulty, 
since one hero can have the cups, the other the crater, and each can 
receive a tripod and a talent. 

Further evidence that cups went in pairs is found, in Cicero's 
oration against Verres 2.2.19.47: dicebant scyphorum paria com- 
plura . . . Verri data esse. Also when Verres sent his agents to 
demand the cups the owner replies: iubet me scyphos sigillatos ad 
praetorem statim adferre; 'promotus sum', inquit, 'binos habebam; 
iubeo promi utrosque' (2.4.14.32). Horace Sat. 1.6.116 says: 

lapis albus 
pocula cum cyatho duo sustinet. 
We have already seen°° that the conventional number of spears 
carried by the epic warrior is two. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that presents of spears will be in pairs. This is the case in A. 5.306, 
where Aeneas promises as one of the prizes for the foot-race Gnosia 
bina spicula. Servius (ad A. 5.556) seems to support this interpre- 
tation: "Baebius tamen Macer dicit, a Caesare Augusto pueris qui 
luserant Troiam donatas esse galeas et bina hastilia; ad quod Ver- 
gilium constat adludere." 

b) Emphasis: — Several times bis is used to add emphasis to a 
statement. Where one effort or one experience would have been 

"• P. 38. 
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remarkable, Vergil makes his heroes endure twice as many hard- 
ships, while those who are cowardly suffer twice as many defeats. 
Thus the Phrygians are reproached for having been twice captured 
in A. 9.599; also in A. 9.635, in A. 11.402, and in A. 12.34. Aeneas 
chides Latinus (A. 12.580) with having twice broken the treaty, 
with having twice forced the war, with having twice made enemies 
of the Trojans. Vergil expresses the great danger incident upon 
crossing the Styx by saying : 

A. 6.134: bis Stygios innare lacus, bis nigra videre 
Tartara, et insano iuvat indulgere labori. 
Homer expresses a similar thought in the following words : 
Od. 12.21 : o-j^eVXtot, 01 ^woi/re? virrfsMere Bw/m' 'At'Sao, 

BiffdaveeSi ore t aWoi aira^ dv-qaKovcr dvdpa>7roi. 
In A. 11.285, when the embassy returns to Latinus and tells of 
Diomedes and of the speech that was made to the ambassadors, 
Vergil puts into Diomedes' mouth the phrase : 
si duo praeterea talis Idaea tulisset 
terra viros, ultro Inachias venisset ad urbes 
Dardanus, et versis lugeret Graecia fatis. 
When Vergil wishes to express the wonderful fertility of the fields 
and the extraordinary productivity of the herds he says : 

G. 2.150: bis gravidae pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos. 
In A. 4.228 Venus is represented as having twice snatched Aeneas 
from the hands of the Greeks, and in A. 3.476 Anchises was twice 
rescued from the ruins of Pergamum. We should compare the 
following with a thought similarly expressed in Homer : 
A. 9.161 : bis septem Rutuli, muros qui milite servent 
delecti; ast illos centeni quemque secuntur 
purpurei cristis iuvenes auroque corusci. 
//. 9.85 : en-T eaav '^yefi6ve<! (ftvXaKmv, eKarbv Se eKoarm 
Kovpoi afia areixov BoXi^' eyx^a xepo"'" exovre'S. 
Where Homer employs eirTO,, Vergil has bis septem. Vergil wishes 
to emphasize the importance of this guard and so assigns to the 
Trojans twice as many as Homer did to the Greeks. 

c) Transference: — There are certainly a few cases in which 
it seems that Vergil has transferred a numeral from one connection 
to another. Usually the transfer is made from some object men- 
tioned in his own writings, occasionally from some description in 
another author. 
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In describing the streams of the Ganges, Vergil attributes to it 
seven channels : 

A. 9.30: ceu septem surgens sedatis amnibus altus 

per taciturn Ganges aut pingui flumine Nilus. 
Servius (ad loc.) tells us that according to Seneca the Ganges flows 
forth in nine channels, while Strabo (15.690) thought it had but one. 
Pomponius Mela and Vergil agree on seven, although, according 
to Servius again, Mela says some authorities mention three. In 
any case, the number seems to have been variable, and when Vergil 
ascribes to the Ganges seven streams, instead of some other number, 
there should be a reason for his choice. Forbiger in his note ad loc. 
makes it plain that he does not know whence the number was 
obtained by Vergil. Conington, however, hints at the true explana- 
tion when he says: "He (Vergil) may have confused it with the Nile, 
as is further made probable by the number seven, which belongs to 
the Nile." In other words, Vergil probably ascribes to the Ganges 
the number of mouths by which the Nile is traditionally said to have 
flowed into the sea. Further than this, seven is a favorite number 
to give to the channels, mouths, or sources of streams and rivers. 
Thus Ovid {Tr. 2.189) describes the Ister, and Pliny {N. H. 3.120) 
the septem maria at the mouth of the Po. No number would more 
quickly suggest itself nor would any number be better suited to 
Vergil's use. The very presence of the word Nilus would tend to 
suggest the use of septem and to preclude other numerals. 

In A. 5.404 if. Vergil describes the cestus as made of seven 
bulls' hides : 

obstipuere animi: tantorum ingentia septem 
terga bourn plumbo insuto ferroque rigebant. 
Heyne comments thus : "res vero ad miraculum fere aucta." Hyber- 
bole it is, but the number is not due to chance. Rather, septem is 
used after the analogy of the seven-fold shield, e. g., A. 8.448, A. 12. 
925 et al. Similarly in A. 3.467, A. 7.639, and A. 5.259, Vergil 
speaks of a three-fold coat of mail, while in Homer (//. 11.352) it is 
the helmet that is three-fold. Again, Vergil A. 2.483 pictures for us 
the scene in which Achilles has just finished dragging the body of 
Hector around the walls of Troy ; Homer, however, says (//. 22.165) 
that Hector was pursued three times around the city by Achilles, 
and after being captured was dragged three times about the tomb 
of Patroclus (//. 23.13). Thus we have a shifting of the scene 
from the Greek camp to the walls of Troy. Instead of presenting 
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to us a scene filled with weeping and wailing mourners at 
the tomb of Patroclus, we have a similar scene of distress among 
the Trojan matrons, with the picture transferred to the walls of 
Troy. That Vergil was not the first to shift the scene is well attested 
by vv. 107 S. of the Andromache of Euripides : 

Tov irepX Teixn 

e'CkKva-e Si<f>peva)v irat? aX.{a<s ©eriSo';. 
Ennius does not make it plain in his Andromacha (loo-ioi) where 
the act of desecration took place, whether at the tomb or by the city 
walls. Heyne is of the opinion that Vergil owed much to one of 
the Cyclic poets or to a tragic poet, especially to Euripides in the 
Andromache, as well as to Ennius in the Andromacha. At any rate, 
three circuits around the tomb formed a part of the regular funeral 
ceremonies in honor of the dead, and the mourners marched three 
times around the funeral pyre. Vergil evidently has Homer's de- 
scription in mind, but feels that the pathos of the scene can be 
enhanced by shifting the place of action to the walls of Troy and by 
having the act of desecration take place before the eyes of the women 
of Troy. 

So closely related to transference that we should probably in- 
clude it under this head is A. 3.537 ff . : 

quattuor hie, primum omen, equos in gramine vidi 

tondentes campum late, candore nivali. 
Four horses serve as an omen, a number symbolical of those regu- 
larly used in the war-chariot. Such at least is the interpretation of 
Anchises in A. 3.540: 

bello armantur equi, bellum haec armenta minantur. 
d) Experience: — There are several passages in the Georgics 
in addition to the contexts previously treated in which Vergil has 
differed from his source in some matter of numerical detail. The 
deviation in each case is apparently due to the fact that the poet 
drew upon his own intimate knowledge of the agricultural and cli- 
matic conditions of Italy. Such a passage is 

G. 1.47: ilia seges demum votis respondet avari 

agricolae, bis quae solem, bis frigora sensit. 
Commentators do not agree as to the time when these plowings 
took place, but there is a general agreement as to the number. 
Among the Greeks, Homer (//. 18.542), Hesiod (Op. 453 flf.), and 
Aratus (Diosem. 321 ff.), among the Romans, Varro (R. R. 1.27.2) 
testify to the fact that three plowings annually were more common 
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in Greece and Italy than four. This fact apparently led Jahn" to 
make the statement: "Das vierfache Pfliigen . . . wird — und das ist 
wichtig — nicht von Vorgangern erwahnt, sondern erst von Spateren." 
In the light of Theocritus 25.25 this statement is hardly tenable: 

TjOtTTo'Xot? (TTTopov iv vciolatv 
ea-0' Sre /SaWoi^Te? Kal rerpaTrSXaiaiv Ofioimf;. 
Vergil is not, however, following Theocritus here, and therefore we 
cannot justify his fourfold plowing by reference to Theocritus as 
model. Neither does it seem probable that Vergil misinterpreted 
the words rjXiwdy and ;;^et/itao-^^ in Theophrastus De caus. plant. 
3.21.7: fj he Karepr^aala ev rqi veav Kar' a/McfyoTepa^ ra? &pa<! Kal 
Oipovi Kal y(€i,fJi,&vo<i orrw? ')(eip,axr6y Kal rfKicoOy r) yij Kaddirep Kal 
Trj'i <^vTeia<; i\e)(^6r). Jahn finally concludes that Vergil must have 
been paraphrasing Varro: "In jedem Fall aber will Vergil nur 
umschreiben das varronische." He then quotes R. R. 1.27.2: neque 
eam minus binis arandum. It is not at all certain that Vergil intends 
to express, by paraphrase, translation or circumlocution, the thought 
of Varro. He is rather maintaining a principle discernible elsewhere 
in his instructions to farmers. Though other writers urge two or 
three plowings, he advises four. The reason is not far to seek. It is 
given in Pliny's own words in N. H. 18.181 : quarto seri sulco 
Vergilius existimatur voluisse, cum dixit optimam esse segetem, quae 
bis soles, bis frigora sensisset. Spissius solum, sicut plerumque in 
Italia, quinto sulco seri melius est, in Tuscis vero nono. Accord- 
ingly, Vergil's variation from the generally accepted prescription is 
to be accounted for as due to a conviction on his part, based upon his 
experience or observation. The peculiar properties of the Italian 
soil demanded especially thorough treatment. Vergil wishes to 
give the farmer advice which his own familiarity with existing con- 
ditions recommends; hence he disregards the prescriptions of his 
predecessors where they are not in accord with his own knowledge. 
A like motive is illustrated in 

G. 2.398 : namque omne quotannis 

terque quaterque solum scindendum glaebaque versis 
aeternum frangenda bidentibus, omne levandum 
fronde nemus. 
With this we shovild compare Varro R. R. 1.32.1: prima enim 
aratione grandes glaebae ex terra scinduntur. . . . vineas veteres 

"Rhein. Mus. 58 (1903), p. 399. 
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iterum occare, novellas etiam tertio, si sunt etiam turn glaebae. When 
Vergil advises three and even four cultivations, he goes beyond the 
instructions of Varro, whose limit is three. It is to be noted that 
the same cautious spirit pervades his precepts in regard to cattle, 
horses, bees, etc. Compare again Vergil and Varro : 

G. 3.60: aetas Lucinam iustosque pati hymenaeos 

desinit ante decern, post quattuor incipit annos ; 

Varro R. R. 2.5.13: non minores oportet inire bimas, ut trimae 
pariant, eo melius, si quadrimae. pleraeque pariunt in 
decem annos, quaedam etiam plures. 

The limits set by Varro on the period of productivity are somewhat 
less conservative than those prescribed by Vergil. For although the 
former advises that breeding should begin in the fourth year, and 
such is the ideal arrangement, yet the third year is not excluded ; 
whereas Vergil insists that the heifer should be fully four years old 
before breeding begins. It is likewise evident that in this view 
Vergil's opinion was at one with the practice of careful breeders ; 
cf. Pliny, who says {N. H. 8.176) : in nostro orbe Epiroticis laus 
maxuma a Pyrrhi, ut ferunt, iam inde regis cura: id consecutus est 
non ante quadrimatum ad partus vocando. Columella (6.24.1), 
though he extends the age of productivity to twelve years, is in 
harmony with Pliny and Vergil as to the time when breeding should 
begin. Vergil, however, is again more conservative than Varro, 
placing the extreme limit of fertility at less than ten years. Of 
course Vergil is here thinking of the ideal herd and is giving such 
instructions as will tend to produce the best cattle. We may also 
note Vergil's conservative tendency in his instructions as to the 
breaking in and training of colts, as compared with Varro : 

G. 3.190: at tribus exactis ubi quarta acceperit aestas, 

carpere mox gyrum incipiat gradibusque sonare. 

Varro R. R. 2.7.13: haec facere, cum sit trimus: . . . sunt qui 
dicant post annum et sex menses eculum domari posse, sed 
melius post trimum, etc. 

Varro differs very slightly from Vergil, though he seems inclined 
to begin the breaking at a somewhat earlier period than the poet. 
Vergil here, as in the breeding of cattle, has in mind the ideal 
arrangement, while Varro allows for practical exceptions to the best 
practice. 
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In G. 4.231 we have Vergil's advice to the keeper of bees: 
bis gravidos cogunt fetus, duo tempera messis: 
Taugete simul os terris ostendit honestum 
Pleas et Oceani spretos pede reppulit amnis, 
aut eadem sidus fugiens ubi piscis aquosi 
tristior hibernas caelo descendit in undas. 
According to Vergil there were two periods for the gathering of 
the honey, i. e., at the rising of the Pleiades, about the first of May, 
and again at their setting, about the first of November. Aristotle 
(//. A. 9.40) also advises but two gatherings, while Varro (R. R. 
3.16.34) places an additional one just before the rising of Arcturus, 
or about September first. Here again Vergil recommends a conser- 
vative practice, based, we may safely say, vtpon the poet's own ex- 
perience with bees. 

As in the gathering of honey, so also there is a noteworthy 
agreement with Aristotle as regards the number of the kings in the 
hive, though Aristotle states that there are several kinds or varieties 
of bees : 

G. 4.88 : verum ubi ductores acie revocaveris ambo, 
deterior qui visus, eum, ne prodigus obsit, 
dede neci : melior vacua sine regnet in aula, 
alter erit maculis auro squalentibus ardens. 
nam duo sunt genera : hie melior, insignis et ore 
et rutilis clarus squamis; ille horridus alter 
desidia latamque trahens inglorius alvom. 
ut binae regum facies, ita corpora plebis. 
Arist. H. A. 9.40.19 (cf. 5.31 and 5.22) : elal Se yevj) r&v fieXir- 
TMV TrXeift), KaOdirep eipijTai irporepov, Svo fiev i^yefiovcov, 6 
fiev ^eXrieov irvppo^, S' erepo's fieXw; Kal iroiKiXoiTepo's to 
Se fieye0o<! SiTrXdo'io'i T'^? XP'^o'T')}? fiiKiTTrj<; • rj S' apiari] 
/xiKpa, a-rpoyyvKr) Kal TrotKiXri, oXXtj fiaKpd, ofioia Ty 
avOprjvrj. erepo<; 6 i^aip KaXoviievo<;, p-eXai irXaaToydcnwp. 
Varro R. R. 3. 16.18 also: et quidam dicunt, tria genera cum 
sint ducum in apibus, niger ruber varius, ut Menecrates 
scribit, duo, niger et varius, qui ita melior, ut expediat 
mellario, cum duo sint in eadem alvo, interficere nigrum, 
cum sit cum altero rege, esse seditiosum et corrumpere 
alvom, quod fuget aut cum multitudine fugetur. 
There is some uncertainty regarding the exact meaning con- 
ve)ed by the words of Aristotle. The whole question has been well 
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stated by Thompson " in his recent edition of Aristotle's History of 
Animals. He says: "This passage is obscure. It may be (as A. 
and W. suppose) that Aristotle alludes to the two well-mdrked varie- 
ties or species, the common and the Ligurian bee (Apis melliiica 
and ligustica) ; and we may note that Vergil speaks of the two sorts 
of kings having each their own people, ut binae regum fades ita 
corpora plebis. On the other hand Kirby and Spence (Sect. XIX) 
think that Vergil (and therefore Aristotle also) regarded the drone 
as one of the kings or leaders, ille horridus alter desidia latamque 
trahens inglorius alvom." 

For a further and fuller discussion of the differences between 
Vergil, Varro and Aristotle, one may turn to the recently published 
thesis of C. Engelke."" In general Engelke believes that Vergil and 
Varro followed a common source; not Aristotle however, for he 
says (p. 26) : "Una mihi contigisse spero ut eorum sententiam 
reicerem, qui Aristotelem in fontibus enumerant." The author's 
main contention is, that since Vergil incorporates facts not found in 
either Varro or Aristotle, he must have gone to a common source 
which did have the facts as he gives them. On the other hand, may 
we not suppose that Vergil was well qualified to select such portions 
from his predecessors as recommended themselves to his judgment, 
supplementing these facts with the knowledge derived from his own 
personal acquaintance with the habits and the varieties of bees? 
This would readily account for any difference between Vergil and 
his model, whoever that may have been, without the necessity of 
substituting some intervening source. I am not sure that Engelke 
has proved his case, and would prefer to believe that any differences 
arising may be accounted for on the basis of the poet's own experi- 
ence. 

Vergil says that the seventeenth of the month is an auspicious 
day for planting the vine, training oxen, as also for spinning and 
weaving : 

G. 1.284: septuma post decumam felix et ponere vitem 
et prensos domitare boves et licia telae 
addere. 
No one of these operations is assigned by Hesiod to precisely the 
same day as by Vergil. With Hesiod (Op. 780) the thirteenth is 

°^ The Works of Aristotle, Vol. IV, Historia Animalium, note on 9.40. 

""Quae ratio intercedat inter Vergilii Georgica et Varronis Rerum 
Rusticarum libros, Blankenburg, 1912. 
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the best day on which to plant vines, while the twenty-seventh is a 
good day for training oxen (814), and the twelfth the most auspici- 
ous for setting up the loom (799). Threshing and wood-cutting 
are assigned to the seventeenth (805). 

On the ninth, according to Vergil, one must be on guard to 
prevent his slaves from running away : 

G. 1.286: nona fugae melior, contraria furtis. 

Probably the light of the waxing moon on the ninth favors runaway 
slaves, but is unfavorable to thieves, since they cannot so easily 
conceal themselves. Hesiod (811) calls the ninth an utterly harm- 
less day, a good day for begetting or for being born, whether for 
man or woman. 

In Vergil's treatment of both the seventeenth and the ninth we 
see how widely he differs from his source. Indeed, it would seem 
that an entirely new set of ideas had grown up regarding the days 
of the month, ideas which reflect beliefs held in Italy and based on 
the actual or fancied experience of its inhabitants. This is, I be- 
lieve, a sufficient ground for the poet's divergence. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The results of this investigation may be briefly summed up as 
follows : 

i) In some numerical expressions Vergil has evidently fol- 
lowed with considerable exactness his sources and models. In a 
certain number of cases, not many, this amounts to an almost mech- 
anical imitation. 

2) Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, Aratus and Varro are largely 
the sources of the numerals which are taken direct from a model. 

3) In all matters of a ritualistic nature Vergil is especially 
strict in his observance of custom and tradition, rarely changing a 
numeral. 

4) Convention, history, as well as a tradition amounting vir- 
tually to history, and myth have fixed many numerals for Vergil 
beyond the possibility of a change. 

In the matter of favored numbers the following facts seem to 
have been brought out: 

i) The recurrence of a train of ideas involves the repetition 
of expressions previously used. 

2) Oftentimes variation from a canonical number is to be 
accounted for on the supposition that Vergil had at his disposal 
certain records and accounts now lost. 

3) Magic three was often used because of the peculiar force 
attached to that numeral. 

4) In a large number of cases we note that the suggestion of 
the numeral is due to Vergil's models, with which there is often 
exact agreement in certain particulars and disagreement in others. 
In details Vergil often draws upon his own resources. 

5) Round numbers are in many cases merely products of the 
imagination, or simply approximations. Several numerals are in- 
definite in meaning. 

6) There were special influences at work tending to fix the 
numeral to be used. 
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